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She has an “Edge” 


on other Graduates 


The girl with a training in voice writ- 
ing has an “edge”? on other appli- 
cants when she goes job-hunting. She 
stands out from other graduates be- 


accomplish- 


cause she has a “‘plus 
ment that they don’t have. Personnel 
managers prefer applicants who 
don’t need to be “broken in” to voice 


writing. 


But that’s not all. The graduate 
familiar with Ediphone voice writing 
has an easier time finding a more re- 
sponsible position with pleasanter 
work. She can dispatch her boss’s 
She is 
able to schedule her day and avoid 


correspondence in less time. 


interruptions. The time saved may 


TEACH VOICE WRITING WITH THE 


be devoted to being a helpful assist- 


ant. 


Discover how a course in Edi- 
phone voice writing will broaden 
your curriculum. The Ediphone 
Secretarial Course has been especially 
laid out to require very little of the 
teacher’s time. For full data on the 
Ediphone (without obligation) write 
to the Department of Educational 
Training, Thomas A. Edison, Ine., 
West Orange, N. J. 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 
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INTEGRATED OFFICE PRACTICE PROVIDES 
OPPORTUNITY FOR PRACTICAL USE 
OF CALCULATING MACHINES 


By E. W. ALEXANDER, Program Chairman, 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Monroe Adding-Calculators are used by the 
Hadley School both for office practice and in 
this complete integrated laboratory office 


oy organizing our Office Practice pro- 
gram, we were not satisfied to confine 
our instruction to Junior Business Training 
and a series of practical exercises which 
ordinarily provide a speaking acquaint- 
ance with certain office appliances and 
clerical procedures. The stepping-up proc- 
ess ushered us into the integrated labora- 
tory plan and enabled us to take advan- 
tage of a situation practically tailored for 
our requirements. Two rooms equipped 
with calculating machines, a battery of 
bookkeeping and billing machines in an- 
other, and a fully equipped duplicating 
department were available to furnish op- 
erators trained in the use of the miscella- 
neous equipment to be installed in the 
model office. At the time it seemed desir- 
able to formulate a statement covering 
our objectives which read in part some- 
thing like this: ‘In Office Practice students 
use, in a natural setting, the knowledge 
and skills acquired in other commercial 
courses.” 

“In the years that have intervened we 
have continued to provide intensive 


courses seeking vocational efficiency and 
at the same time a greater number of stu- 
dents have had the opportunity to gain an 
acquaintance with popular office machines 
and become moderately efficient in their 
operation. This procedure has been justi- 
fied since there is ample proof that a sec- 
ondary skill is often essential in keeping 
clerical workers on the payroll. 

“In routing orders through a predeter- 
mined routine, picking them up at the tele- 
phone or mail desk and passing them on 
through each successive step until ship- 
ment is made and remittance is received, 
facility is gained by the use of appliances 
found in the average office. Peaks and val- 
leys appear in the ‘flow’ but it is surprising 
to see the peaks disappear as our calculat- 
ing machine operators go into action. Ex- 
tension clerks are not too enthusiastic 
about using a previously acquired know]- 
edge of arithmetic, nor are they always 
certain about the final result. 

“It cook two popular radio entertainers 
to make us ‘check’ conscious. We have 
found that it is not always sufficient to 


MONROE 


E. W. ALEXANDER 
Program Chairman, Hadley Vocational 
School; Past President, Missouri Voca- 
tional Association; Regional and Scice 
Director, N.E.A., Dept. Business fd. 


check and double check. In an attempt to 
eliminate errors we have gone to the ex- 
treme of checking the checkers. The cal- 
culating machines are invaluable in our 
campaign. to reduce errors in extensions 
and various computations. The students 
are fascinated by the machine and its pos- 
sibilities, convincing us that here is the 
Opportunity to gain motivation and build 
up a wholesome respect for accuracy. In 
striving for accuracy in volume practice, 
one of the goals of a well organized in- 
tegrated plan, we cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of providing an adequate in- 
stallation of modern office appliances and 
effective instruction in their operation. If 
we fail we have no assurance that our 
graduate is qualified to become an integral 
part of an organization operating under 
highly competitive conditions.” 


Ask the Monroe representative in your locality or 
write to the Educational Department at the general 
offices for information about the use of Monroe 
Adding-Calculators in commercial education. Of 
course there will be no obligation. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Do your graduates enjoy the advantages of 
Dictaphone Business Practice in seeking their first Position? 


There are two important reasons for in- 
cluding this practice Dictaphone course in 
your school’s curriculum. 


First, every girl who earns a Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency has the equiva- 
lent of 50 hours of actual office experience 
to her credit. Business men recognize this 
Certificate as evidence of real ability. 


Second, more and more employers to- 
day specify “Dictaphone experience” 
when they are looking for a new secre- 
tary. 


Make it easier for your students to se- 
cure good positions. Write for details of 
our educational program, free teaching 
aids and textbooks. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Evaluation of the New Chicago Program for Secondary Education 


Iam :ot appalled by the prospect of a 
change “om the academic to the voca- 
tional emphasis in education. A large part 
of the ollege preparatory program in 
high scl ol has been vocational in its ulti- 


mate u-:. Persons who go to college 
quite gc erally go for the purpose of pre- 
paring » be teachers, lawyers, doctors, 


business managers, engineers. Many of 
the sel tions of courses made by high 
school _ udents for study in high school 
are ma with these ultimate vocational 
goals ii. view—they study in high school 
the thi: s which they will be required to 
present is prerequisites for the studies 
which t ey will pursue in college. 

Varios studies’ have showed that high 
school - udents quite generally have quite 
unreal | cas of jobs—what they are, what 
the rec irements are and what kind of 
abilitic. are needed to carry on these jobs. 
Further. there is evident a rather per- 
vasive - iobbishness about jobs, as showed 
by the tendency for most occupational 
choices .» be made from the “white col- 
lar” clo-s. “As compared to railroad and 
factory workers, for example, the cleri- 
cal worxer’s real wages since 1900 have 
increass'| 3 per cent, whereas the other 
groups nentioned have increased 22 per 
cent.” Recent studies indicate that un- 
trained youth have more difficulty in se- 
curing positions than do trained youth! 
Two sitdies in the field of commercial 
employment, conducted recently and _ re- 
ported this fall, indicate that vocational 
commercial training on the high school 
level functions specifically in the occupa- 
tional life of the student. The great 
number of persons in CCC camps are per- 
sons who have no specific job interests 
or training.” 

The vocational interest is, further, sure- 
ly one of the most respectable interests 
an individual can have—and it is one of 
the most active agents in the integration 
of personality and interests. Inglis has 
indicated the importance of each individ- 
ual’s being able to “pull his economic 
weight.” realistic evaluation of the 
present situation in education does not 
indicate that it has been so successful in 
enabling individuals to live more abund- 
antly that it cannot be improved upon. 
In addition to the criticism already indi- 
cated that youth untrained for occupa- 
tions are not employable in any very large 
measure, consider the prevalence of crime, 
especially among young persons, and the 


* Rainey, Homer P., et. al. How Fare American 
Youth? New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 


Vogt, ‘H. P. “Courses in Vocations: Teach- 
ing Vocations in Village School’. Occupa- 
tions, October, 1937 

2 Shields, Harold, “Our Clerical Mills”, The 
Journal of Business Education, Vol. IV, No. 2 
(May, 1930) p. 34. Quoting Paul Douglas. 

Rainey, Homer P., et al, How Fare Amer- 
ican Youth? New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1937. 

*Hanna, J. M., “Commercial Education in 
My School Has Vocational Value”. The ad 
of Business Education. Vol. XIII, No. 3 (N 
vember, 11. 

‘Wiggin, Harold Alton, “Specific Training for 
Occun Opportunities in ode Island’ 
The Balance Sheet, November, 1937, pp. 110- 113. 
5 Rainey, Homer P., et al. How Fare Ameri- 
can Youth? New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1937, 
®Inelis, Alexander. Principles of Secondary 
Education, Chapter X. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918. 
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relationship of this situation to the edu- 
cation of youth. 


“It has been plausibly suggested 
that insufficient spending money is a 
large contributing factor to the in- 
creasing incidence of crime among 
youth. The great proportion of auto 
thefts which are committed by young 
persons, primarily for ‘recreational’ 
purposes, is significant in this connec- 
tion. It seems highly probable that 
many criminal acts have their origin 
in the thwarting of youth’s natural 
desire to acquire ‘purchasing power’.”” 


The indictment of general education 
here seems to be on two counts. First 
it has not made it possible for youth to 
secure employment which will provide 
him with the necessary money for his 
needs, and second, it has not succeeded 
in assisting him to develop a philosophy, 
a way of thinking, a method of solving 
problems, which enables him to live with- 
in the controls set up by society. 

The general maladjustment of persons 
to life and work, as evidenced by the 
large proportion of divorce to marriage, 
the unrest and distrust in industry be- 
tween management and labor, between 
business and government, between na- 
tions, indicates that the present educa- 
tional system is not perfect. 

Therefore, changes designed to improve 
these conditions should be examined for 
their value. They should not be con- 
demned out of hand solely because they 
break with tradition, nor should they be 
accepted uncritically on the principle that 
they must be good because they are dif- 
ferent. 

If Superintendent William H. Johnson's 
new plan for Chicago is to succeed, it 
must incorporate certain minimum essen- 
tials, basic to the successful operation 
of such a plan. First, it must be certain 
that the vocational education undertaken 
is real vocational education for real jobs. 
For many years business education has 
been training for occupational efficiency in 
the high schools of the country and dur- 
ing that time has “successfully trained 
and placed more young people in wage- 
earning pursuits than has any other group 
of vocational educators.”* This is in spite 
of the fact that employers, when inter- 
rogated as to the effectiveness of business 
education in the preparation of graduates 
for office work, have said that these grad- 
uates are being trained in antiquated of- 
fice methods. It is usual that vocational 
subjects tend to become traditionalized 
in the curriculum, that there is danger 
of the highly specific vocational training 
becoming training for a job which no 
longer exists. This means constant re- 
vision in content and method and con- 
stant adjustment and replacement in ma- 
chinery—all this means greater expense 
in the administration of the curriculum 
than has formerly been true. And if. it 
is not done, the vocationally centered cur- 
riculum cannot function. 


7 Rainey, Homer P., et al. How Fare American 
Youth? p. 33. New York: D. Appleton-Century 


8 Nichols, Frederick G. “Vocational Training 
For the Distributive Occupations Under the 
George-Deen Act.” The Journal of Business 
Education. October, 1937. 


If a vocationally centered program is 
to result in socially adjusted graduates, 
there must be assurance that the jobs for 
which preparation is being made, actually 
do exist; that there is assurance, further, 
that these jobs will employ the high 
school graduates at the time they leave 
school. A non-vocational program of sec- 
ondary education aims at enabling the in- 
dividual to live in society with satisfac- 
tion to himself, and at least without harm- 
ing others—without interfering with them. 
If certain individuals do not become so 
adjusted, the criticism may be levied at 
the individual, rather than at the system. 
Since the objective is not job preparation, 
the fact that individuals do not get jobs 
cannot be regarded by society as too seri- 
ous an indictment of the functioning of 
the educational system, even though so- 
ciety may disagree with the objective. In 
the case of an education centered around 
a vocational objective, however, if too 
few jobs are available to absorb the prod- 
uct of the high school, then criticism of 
this very expensive type of education will 
he swift and sure. 

It is essential, also, that the teachers 
employed to carry out the instruction 
under this plan be not only well-trained 
vocationally, for which the federal plan 
for vocational education seeks to provide 
adequately, but they must also be good 
teachers, a thing for which too often the 
enthusiasts for “practical work experi- 
ence” do not have too high a regard. If 
the vocationally centered program is to 
be successful, superior teaching ability is 
as necessary as vocational experience. In 
this connection, it is essential that the 
specific vocational experience be continu- 
ously renewed, so that the teachers main- 
tain the realistic contact with jobs which 
they bring to teaching when they are 
employed. 

One of the characteristics of business 
and industrial positions, is that they 
change, and change quite rapidly. The 
vocationally trained worker, like the un- 
skilled worker, finds suddenly that the 
job he has been holding has been done 
away with in favor of some other method 
of performing the work. He must learn 
how to do something else. The vocation- 
ally centered program must take provision 
also for the continuous re-education of its 
product, so as to enable that product to 
be continuously employed. 

Certain dangers seem present this 
plan_as proposed at this time. It looks 
as if the change were being undertaken 
without a sufficiently careful gathering of 
data—and interpretation of those data. 
Superintendent Johnson has said that an 
investigation not yet completed indicates 
that only 6% of Chicago high school 
graduates go to college. Figures for the 
nation as a whole indicate that about 36% 
of high school graduates go to college. 
Some careful examination of these sta- 
tistics should be made to verify this grez 
discrepancy. 

How accurate are their data concern- 
ing the actual job situation for which 
they are preparing? How specifically can 
these jobs he prepared for in school? 
How real are the dangers constantly rei- 
terated of too early a vocational choice? 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


National Vocational Ability Tests 


Plans for the permanent administration 
oi the National Vocational Ability Tests 
under the probable joint auspices of the 
National Office Management Association 
and the National Council of Business 
Education have progressed far enough so 
that dates for 1938 can be announced. 
(This plan was favorably received at the 
recent Chicago meeting of the Council, 
but since a majority of affiliated asso- 
ciations was not present at the meeting, 
a vote will soon be taken by mail.) 

Some schools object to the middle of 
June, or even the first week in June, 
because some of their best students have 
gone to work by that time. Others prefer 
not to have the tests come too early 
because that tends to shorten the training 
period. 

It seems best to offer these tests May 
24, 25, and 26, 1938 and to make them 
available as widely as possible to those 
whose applications are in the hands of 
the Joint Committee on or before April 
1, 1938. 

Something over 2,000 students and office 
workers have taken these tests during 
their experimental stage. Practically all 
who have had any contacts with this test- 
ing program are enthusiastic about it. 
The Joint Committee is much gratified 
by the apparent enthusiasm with which 
the results of its three years’ work have 


The Blind Lea 


The average adult knows that progress 
has been made in the field in which he 
works, but is reluctant to admit that prog- 
ress has been made in the field of educa- 
tion with which he has had little direct 
contact since his own school days. If he 
pursued the traditional subjects and has 
succeeded, he attributes his success to his 
education. If he has failed to achieve 
success in life he thinks that he didn’t 
study these subjects hard or long enough. 
If he did not study the traditional sub- 
jects and has not achieved the success 
he desired, he attributes his failure to 
his lack of traditional education. He still 
believes that those traditional subjects 
are great mental developers and _ that 
without the mental discipline which they 
alone can give, success in any field of 
human endeavor is not likely to be 
achieved. He covets for his children the 
kind of education he did, or did not, 
have. When confronted with newer edu- 
cational theories, principles and practices, 
his eyes open wide as he refuses to be- 
lieve that there has been progress in 
education as in everything else. 
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been received. Everything possible will 
be done to launch the permanent testing 
program in a manner which will insure 
its ultimate success, It should be remem- 
bered that this is a non-profit enterprise 
which from this point on is wholly de- 
pendent on the support which it receives 
from business educators who desire a 
suitable yardstick for measuring the re- 
sults of their teaching, and who are eager 
to provide their graduates with a perma- 
nent passport to a position in the form of 
a certificate issued by the sponsoring 
agencies—National Office Management 
Association and National Council of 
Business Education. 

If you desire to make these tests avail- 
able to your 1938 graduates you should 
proceed at once to select those who are 
most likely to be eligible. The Joint 
Committee has prepared a leaflet which 
explains just what steps should be taken 
to obtain these tests for use in May 
1938. Send for it at once. Address 
Harold FE. Cowan, Secretary, Joint Com- 
mittee, Senior High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts. 


Read the results of the previous tests 
in’ the December, 1937, issue of this 
Journal. 


Blind 


Occasionally an educational — leader 
whose educational experiences have been 
almost wholly in select private schools, 
colleges of arts and sciences, and per- 
haps professional schools, as both student 
and teacher, likewise fails to realize that 
great changes in educational theory, prin- 
ciples, and practice have been brought 
about by research, experience, and radi- 
cally changed social, civic, and economic 
conditions. 

When the latter seeks to lead the 
former we have a fine example of the 
blind leading the blind. 

Two decades ago the Federal Smith- 
Hughes vocational education act gave 
this type of training its first real chance 
in this country. This act resulted from 
the efforts of educators who refused to 
believe that so- -called “general education” 
trained the mind in such Ways as to in- 
sure its effective operation in no end of 
diverse life situations with which adults 
are confronted from day to day. The 
hitherto acceptable theory known as 
“faculty psychology” was being ques- 
tioned by progressive educators and 


the 


psychologists. The theory of “individual 
differences” was winning supporters rap. 
idly. The time was ripe for a break with 
traditional theories of education which 
tended to handicap many boys and girl 
who found it necessary, or ex} dient, or 
desirable to go on to high school, 

Of course, the battle for a broader pro. 
of education on the econdary 
school level was not won easily. The 
record of the bitter fight which was 
waged over this issue is perpe ‘uated jp 
the report of Congressional he:rings on 
the proposed vocational educi ion act. 
This was the battle ground on w iich pro- 
ponents of “general education’ for all, 
and the advocates of special \ cational 
training for many, met and de. ‘ded the 
major issues which divided the: 

A few days ago in conversa 
one of the leaders of the vocati: 
ing side of that struggle, I acc 
of failing to recognize that opp: sition to 
vocational training has large! disap- 
peared and that vocational  |ucators 
need no longer assume a defen. ve atti- 
tude in discussions of educatio:  prob- 
lems involving vocational train og. He 
replied that while opposition  voca- 
tional training is no longer universal, 
there are still many prominent «¢ lucators 
who cling to the outworn theory of gen- 
cral education for all, and that th.s some- 
what potent minority is seizing \ pon the 
economic depression, the mech« nization 
of industry, and other similar excises for 
a revival of the controversy which was 
supposed to have been settled a score of 
years ago. 

This week there appears in the Satir- 
day Evening Post* an article by I’resident 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
which tends to support my old friend's 
point of view. Of course, Preside: t 
chins’ views regarding public education 
have been well-known to educators for 
a long time, as he has expressed them 
more or less clearly in addresses before 
educational bodies and in the journals 
which circulate among teachers and 
school administrators. Progressive edu- 
cators read or heard what he had to say, 
shrugged their shoulders, sighed a bit, 
and let the matter pass. But this week 
in homes, in libraries, in street cars, in 
hotel lobbies, everywhere people are 
reading what President Hutchins has to 
say in a widely distributed weekly which 
comes to the attention of 12,000,000 
readers. What is it President Hutchins 
is saying to the fathers and mothers 
whose primary concern in life is the wel- 
fare of their children, and whose faith 
in our public school system as an agency 
which can assist in giving their children 
a chance in life should not. be lightly 
destroyed ? 

As is always the case with those who 
advocate “general education” for all, 
President Hutchins does not define this 
term too specifically. He sets up goals 
which are most worthy and to which we 
may all subscribe— ‘good citizens,” “criti- 
cal citizens,” “love of country,” ability to 
“read and write,” (but only because “few 
people can hope to survive without 
them.”) There is much good sense in 
what President Hutchins. says about 
teaching controversial issues; about the 
tendency to force the schools to a-sume 
responsibility for the complete edu: ‘ation 
of the child; about teacher-training ; an 
about proper financial support fo: ‘edu- 
cation. But as usual too much dependence 
is placed on that thing called neral 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Commercial 


HE i \lowing suggestions are a 
part the report submitted to 
the Cur: culum Revision Committee 
at Broa’ Ripple High School, In- 


dianapo! , Indiana. The suggestions 
are base’ on: (1) follow-up studies 
of form. students of Broad Ripple 
High > ool, (2) surveys of the 
commun \’s needs for commercially 
trained iudents, (3) comparative 
studies © commercial curriculums in 
other sc cols, and (4) readings on 
current roblems in commercial re- 
vision. ‘No attempt is made here to 
explain xe findings of each survey, 


but rath r to make suggestions based 


upon th -e findings. 

Broa’ Ripple High School is lo- 
cated i one of the best residential 
sections of the city of Indianapolis, 
Indiana and the work offered is 
largely preparatory and gen- 
eral. ‘| ie school at present has an 


enrollm: of approximately 500 
student: but a new building project 
is under way, and the curriculum 
must be planned with the idea in 
mind o: a large increase in enroll- 
ment soon. 

Commercial subjects originally 
were added to the high school cur- 
riculum because of their vocational 
values. Those who have worked 
with these courses, however, have 
come to realize that the materials 
covered by them have other im- 
portant values than merely vocation- 
al preparation. What is more, these 
nonvocational values are applicable 
not only to commercial students, but 
also to all other secondary school 
students. 

In examining any commercial sub- 
ject it seems clear that it can be pre- 
sented on three fairly distinct levels 
merely by modifving the organiza- 
tion and emphasizing the teaching 
materials. These three levels may 
be termed as follows :' 


1. The “social-appreciation” level 
2. The “personal-use” level 
3. The “vocational-use” level 

_For example, in studying the unit 
of communication in Junior Business 
Training, the student might study on 
any one of the three levels. When 
studying on the “social-appreciation” 
level, the student would learn the 
social significance of communication 
in relation to the customs and cul- 
tures of various people and gain an 
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Curriculum 
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Broad Ripple High School 
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appreciation of the social values of 
communication, When studying on 
the “personal-use” level, the same 
student, still studying about com- 
munication, would learn the rela- 
tive cost and speed of the various 
types of communication, how to send 
each and where to find additional in- 
formation, if desired. When study- 
ing on the ‘vocational-use” level, the 
student would learn such information 
as would be needed by an employee 
in communication service. 

It is on the first two levels only 
that commercial subjects have value 
for all secondary school students. 
The various commercial subjects dif- 
fer widely in the extent to which they 
possess materials of value to all. The 
junior business training and_ eco- 
nomic geography possess rich and 
unrealized potentialities for all high 
school students on the “‘social-ap- 
preciation” and “personal-use” lev- 
els. Salesmanship, commercial law, 


Suggestions 


subjects, shown in Table I, was sug- 
gested for Broad Ripple High 
School. This sequence provides an 
opportunity for all students in the 
ninth year to take junior business 
training, after which, the students 
can make a choice as to whether or 
not they desire to continue their com- 
mercial training. If a student de- 
cides to continue such training, he is 
enrolled in beginning typewriting, 
beginning bookkeeping, and com- 
mercial geography. After complet- 
ing these courses along with electives 
and courses required by the state, 
the student is ready to start his 
eleventh year in school. He now 
has an opportunity to make a further 
selection in the type of commercial 
training which he desires to follow. 
He may specialize secretarial, 
bookkeeping, or clerical training 
work. The student’s abilities and 
interests should determine his choice. 
If at this point in the student’s train- 
ing, he desires to drop his commer- 
cial training because of inability to 
do the work, or interest in another 


TABLE | 


Suggested Sequence of Subjects in the 
Commercial Curriculum for Broad Ripple High School 


|  Social-Business 
| Subjects 


Special Interests 


Retail-Selling 


Grade 
For all Commercial Secretarial Bookkeeping Clecical 
a Students Interest Interest Interest Interest 
12. | American History | Secretarial Training Clerical Clerical Practice To be worked 
(including social and)(one semester) Practice (one semester) out when 
| economic problems) |Advanced Shorthand Filing needed 
| (one semester) (one semester) 
11 Beginning Shorthand Advanced Office Appliance 
Economics (two semesters) Bookkeeping Operation 
(second semester) (Office Appliance (one (second semester) 


Operation 
(second semester) 
Advanced Type- 

writing 
(first semester) 


Commercial Law 
(first semester) 


10 Com. Geography 


9 Fiaikat Business Training for all students 


semester) 


Advanced Type- 
writing 
(first semester) 
All Commercial Students take 
Beginning Typewriting 
Beginning Bookkeeping 


in this grade 


bookkeeping, business organization, 
and commercial arithmetic likewise 
contain some valuable items for in- 
clusion in each student’s general edu- 
cational program, while shorthand 


and advanced bookkeeping have little 
value on other than vocational 
grounds. 


Sequences of Subjects 


With these different levels in mind, 
a general procedure in sequence of 


field, he may do so with no feeling 
that time has been wasted in the 
wrong field of training. The com- 
mercial training received thus far 
has a personal-use value for any 
student. The subjects listed under 


the term “Social Business Subjects” 
in Table I are required for all com- 
mercial students regardless of their 
particular commercial interests. 

All subjects listed are taught on a 
time basis of one forty-minute period 
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in the semester. 
subjects such as history of com- 
merce, business organization, and 
salesmanship, not listed in Table I. 
Such subjects should be added to the 
commercial curriculum whenever 
there is sufficient evidence of a need 
for the subject. 

Only three semesters’ work in 
typewriting and shorthand are of- 
fered. Commercial subjects of a 
vocational nature have been placed 
in the eleventh and twelfth years be- 
cause: (1) a loss of skill occurs if 
too much time is allowed to elapse 
between acquisition of a skill and its 


per day, five days a week, each week 
There are other 


students who do poorly in bookkeep- 
ing in the tenth grade undoubtedly 
have had all the bookkeeping they 
need for their personal use. If they 
do well in typewriting they probably 
should elect the secretarial work. 
Students who are not successful in 
both bookkeeping and typewriting in 
the tenth grade should transfer to the 
general curriculum. If students are 
successful in both typewriting and 
bookkeeping in the tenth grade, they 
must choose between the specialized 
fields in terms of their interests. 


One of the Broad Ripple High School Buildings. 


use, (2) the learner’s interest 1s 
greater if he feels that he is soon to 
use the training being received, and 
(3) since working procedures change 
so often, recent training is more val- 
uable than training of long stand- 
ing. 

It is felt that all students, regard- 
less of their future vocations, need 
some instruction in the personal-use 
social-appreciation values of 
common business service and that 
junior business training provides this 
tvpe of service. The subject there- 
fore represents an essential part of 
each student’s general education. 

When a student finishes the ninth 
grade he should decide whether he 
wishes to go into a commercial oc- 
cupation or not. When the student 
finishes the tenth grade he must elect 
between one of the special interests 
offered in the commercial curriculum. 
Since he has had both typewriting 
and bookkeeping during the tenth 
grade, his choice should be fairly 
sound, 

Students who do not do well in 
typewriting in the tenth grade should 
not elect the secretarial work. Yet 
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Students who are not successful in 
Shorthand I in the eleventh grade 
may elect second-year bookkeeping 
in their twelfth year. 

It is not intended that students be 
denied opportunities for taking 
courses which they would like to 
take. However, students should not 
be forced to take courses in which 
they are not interested and for which 
they have little ability and probably 
slight need. It is fairly certain that 
slow progress is generally made in 
advanced shorthand and typewriting 
classes as the result of having many 
students enrolled who should not be 
in such classes. 


Social-Business Training 


The social-business subjects 
quence for the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grade is required for all 
commercial students regardless of 
their special commercial interests. If 
the subjects are properly integrated, 
so that there is a continuous and 
ever-expanding concept of society 
and business, this set-up should 
prove to be an excellent one. Gen- 
eral curriculum students should be 


the typewriting which they take in 
the tenth grade should be of per- 
sonal-use value to them. Similarly, 
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encouraged to choose electives from 

this group of courses. Many con- 

tributions to the general education 
objectives of all secondary school 
students are found in these subjects, 

The secretarial work has been de- 
signed chiefly to meet the needs of 
girls. Students who do not show at 

least average ability in Typewriting 

I should not be permitted to enroll 

in shorthand. Shorthand rar«ly has 

vocational value if the worker is not 

a good typist. Students wh« elect 

the secretarial work should |» per- 

mitted to drop shorthand at t end 
of the first or second semester ‘f they 
show no aptitude in the subje:t. 

The Secretarial Training -ourse 
aims to develop and perfet the 
pupil’s ability as a shorthand writer 
and typist; to broaden his kno. ledge 
of business procedure; to p ovide 
sufficient practice in solving © finite 
secretarial problems, so as 1» add 
definitely not only to the /upil’s 
equipment as an effective business 
worker, but to provide for his | uture 
growth. 

The bookkeeping work has been 
planned for those students who wish 
to enter non-secretarial clerical work 
and eventually work into occupa- 
tions of an accounting nature. 

The clerical work has been organ- 
ized for clerical office workers. 

Any student in the high school 
should be permitted to elect any sub- 
ject for which he can prove a rea- 
sonable need. Thus, in certain cases 
secretarial students might per- 
mitted to elect advanced bookkeep- 
ing or certain students in the book- 
keeping work should be permitted to 
take advanced typing. 

Noncommercial students should be 
permitted to elect commercial sub- 
jects when they can show a need for 
them. Personal-use typewriting for 
one semester would meet the needs 
of many noncommercial students. 

The sequence of subjects as sug- 
gested in this report has been planned 
with the idea of furnishing tryout 
opportunities for all students and an 
effort has been extended to give 
proper emphasis to both the voca- 

tional and nonvocational values of 
the commercial curriculum. 

The program as suggested has its 
defects and will receive its share of 
criticism. It is not meant to be a 
solution to commercial curriculum 
problems for any and all schools, but 
a program to meet the needs of a 
particular school as those needs are 
known to exist today. As_ those 
needs change so should this particu- 
lar program change. 
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Student Records in Placement Work 


at the 


Fullerton Junior College 


ATURE of our commercial 
artment at the Fullerton 


Al 


cc ollege is a placement service 
which ». available to all students who 
satisfac orily complete training for 
job re ‘irements. We have found 


one ol ‘he most important tasks con- 
ith a service of this type to 


nected 
be the of keeping records about 
studen'. both before and after place- 


ment. \Ve begin the processes of 


this 1 cord-keeping approximately 
two wcks after the student’s formal 
registrtion in the college. At this 


time wc send out a departmental card 
which we ask the student to complete 
and hand back to us. The face of 
this card asks for the student’s sched- 


ule of classes, a statement of his 
extra-curricular activities, and his 
vear in college. The back of the 


card asks for the following informa- 
tion: 


Name and Fullerton address 

Home address 

Father's name and occupation 

Church affiliation 

. Length of attendance planned in Ful- 
lerton Junior College 

Whether or not graduation is planned 
before placement is desired.* 

. Statement of any other schools or col- 
leges attended 

. Date of birth 

. Information about experience (com- 

mercial or otherwise) before entering 

the junior college. 


vit 


Those of us who are engaged in the 
placement work have found the 
above data desirable to furnish in- 
formation about a student’s back- 
ground and educational plans. 

We place the schedule card in an 
alphabetical file where it is available 
for use in making schedule changes, 
in locating the student, and in as- 
sisting with subsequent registration. 
The information from the back of 
the card is typed on an office record 
card which is filed according to the 
community from which the student 
comes. Because we draw students 
from many different localities in Or- 
ange and Los Angeles counties, it is 
necessary that we have a community 
file available for quick reference in 
place ment work. 

to use this material been 
given by the Southern California Business Edu- 
cation Bulletin. 

*We do not stress graduation before place- 
ment assistance is given. Our students are placed 
as soon as they are able to qualify for a_posi- 


tion regardless of whether or not it takes one 
semester, one or two years. or longer. 
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Progress Records 


After the student is properly en- 
rolled in both the junior college and 
the department, the next step in 
checking his progress is to obtain in- 
formation about his daily work in the 
subjects for which he is registered. 
At the end of the first semester, we 
send out a rating sheet to each of the 
student’s instructors. Upon this rat- 
ing sheet the student is checked as to 
the type of workmanship he is e@Xx- 
hibiting in the particular subject be- 
ing rated; his speed accomplishment 
and accuracy rating, if the subject is 
one which calls for this type of skill; 
and upon the following personal 
qualifications which have been found 
to be uppermost in the minds of the 
employers with whom we deal: 


Attention to Instructions 
General Ability 
Dependability 

Courtesy 

Neatness of Work 
Adaptability 

Business Dignity 

Initiative 

Industry 

Promptness 

Thoroughness 

Appearance 

English, Spelling, Punctuation 
Ability to express self well 


As a measure for the above points, 
our instructors are requested to use 
a grade scale of: Superior, Strong, 
Average, or Poor. 

One rating sheet is sent out for 
each subject, each semester that the 
student is in school. They serve as 
a semester-to-semester check on the 
student’s progress, and if he is weak 
in a particular subject, a conference 
is arranged with the student and the 
instructor in order that he may be 
advised as to the way in which he can 
improve his work. If his record is 
too poor to allow for improvement. 
the student is advised to take up 
some other work in which he may be 
more successful. We file the rating 
sheets in the student’s individual 
folder which acts as an accumulative 
file for his record while in school. In 
later years we find these rating sheets 
invaluable as reminders of a_ stu- 


dent’s ability and personality because 
they tell so much more than do for- 
mal grades. 


Office Practice for Bookkeeping 
and Secretarial Pupils 


In the commercial department we 
have two training offices in which ad- 
vanced students are trained on a job 
basis. One of these offices serves 
the needs of those students who are 
training for bookkeeping positions ; 
the other, those who are interested in 
secretarial positions. By the time a 
student advances to these training 
laboratories, he has sufficient 
training to make him ready for rat- 
ing on a different basis than that fol- 
lowed in the classroom. He is work- 
ing on actual jobs and must be rated 
on a commercial-output basis. We 
submit a rating sheet, somewhat sim- 
ilar in nature to the one mentioned 
previously, to the instructors in 
charge of the training offices, and the 
student is rated each semester on his 
work there. He is rated on the same 
points: namely, speed accomplish- 
ment, accuracy, attention to instruc- 
tions, dependability, initiative, adapt- 
ability, and so forth, but on the basis 
of that which will be expected of him 
on the job. We have determined 
from the concerns with which we 
deal the output expected for steno- 
graphic work, typewriting, mimeo- 
graphing and stencil work, machine 
bookkeeping, machine — calculation, 
and so forth, and it is upon this basis 
that we rate the student when he 
comes to the training offices. 

When the student is ready for 
placement he is requested to complete 
a departmental application blank 
which is filed in his individual folder. 
This folder is placed in the Candi- 
dates for Placement file where it re- 
mains until he has secured a position. 
When a placement is in process, we 
send a rating sheet, which is a com- 
posite of the record the student has 
made in school, to the prospective 
emplover. This sheet is not the 
usual tvpe of transcript as it includes 
no formal grades. It gives the 
student’s qualifications as to short- 
hand speed. typing speed. transcrip- 


tion ability, bookkeeping ability 
(Manual and Machine). English 


background, duplicating ability, and 
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so forth. It also carries a Superior, 
Strong, Average, or Poor rating on 
the personal qualifications mentioned 
elsewhere in this article, and gives in- 
formation as to the student’s educa- 
tional background, family character- 
istics, and interests aside from actual 
job training. It has available space 
in which to state the previous experi- 
ence the student has had. We also 
send a transcript of formal grades if 
the employer so requests. 


Follow-Up Procedures 


January of each year is the time 

we have set to send out a follow-up 
questionnaire to students who have 
been placed, or who are not back in 
school. Last year, 1936, was the 
first year that we made a complete 
follow-up study. We plan to  fol- 
low-up students for a period of five 
years, and we have just recently 
mailed 560 blanks to former students. 
The questionnaire used is an almost 
exact copy of one adopted some 
years ago by the California State De- 
partment of Education. We have 
made some changes and additions 
which were necessary for our par- 
ticular situation. The questionnaire 
asks for the former student’s present 
activity: Whether or not he is em- 
ployed, in school, staying at home, 
married, or out of work. If em- 
ployed, he is asked to state his em- 
plover’s business and the location. 
and his duties in the company or of- 
fice. He is also asked whether or 
not he encountered any difficulties at 
the time his work started which 
might have been covered in_ his 
school training. We ask him for in- 
formation about any school work he 
has taken since leaving the junior 
college, and whether or not he plans 
to enroll for additional training. We 
also ask him to comment on_ the 
changes he would make in his choice 
of subjects were he given another op- 
portunity to attend high school and 
junior college. The blank includes 
a space for him to state his beginning 
salary, the length of time he has been 
employed on his present job, and his 
present salary. He does not have to 
answer this question if he does not 
care to, but such information assists 
us in determining current starting 
wages, and most of the students are 
glad to give us such information. 

It may be of interest to the read- 
ers to know just how successful and 
satisfactory a follow-up campaign 
mav be. Out of 240 questionnaires 
mailed out in January, 1936, 209 
were returned with full information. 
The former students seemed glad of 
the opportunity to express their 


opinions about problems as_ they 
found them in the business world. 
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They offered good suggestions for 
course changes, and made interesting 


comments about the educational 
background necessary for success on 
the job. \Ve feel our follow-up rec- 
ord to be one of utmost importance 
and one which gives us a great deal 
of valuable information for the guid- 
ance of students in school. It serves 


as a means by which we can k 


‘ep m 


close contact with former students: 


it affords a method by which the de- 


partment can obtain valuable 


gestions from people on the jol) ; 


it assists in our placement wo; 
helping us to locate experienced 
ple who may be out of employm: 


sug- 
and 
k by 
peo- 
nt or 


who may wish to make a chang: . 


Rosenblum to Edit 


Audio-Visual Aids Department 


The JourNAL is pleased to announce 
that Irving Rosenblum, a business teacher 
at Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, wili edit a speciai 
section devoted to audio-visual aids for 
business teachers, beginning with the 
February issue. Mr. Rosenblum is a 
specialist in this important new develop- 
ment in business education. He has writ- 
ten several articles on this subject for 
previous issues of this JouRNAL, as well 
as for several other magazines. He has 
prepared two film lessons in bookkeeping. 
As a result of these activities, he has 
received many inquiries about this work. 
Consequently, as a service’ for 


teachers, the JouRNAL will condi 
the rest of this school year this 
feature as a clearing house for in 
tion on audio-visual aids. 

In this connection it is signific: 
know that a grant of $135,000 ha 
made by the General Education 
for three years’ support of activit 
the Committee on Motion Pictu 
Education of the American Coun 
Education, Washington, D. C. Pr 
George F,. Zook of the American C 
reports that a medium of infor: 
and activity on visual problems, ¢: 
relate to general education, wi! 
established. 
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In a Typey Contest sponsored by 
the Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany prizes were awarded for the 
most artistic, most unique and 
simplest typeys. Judges of the con- 
test were Uncle Don, of radio 
fame, and Tony Sarg, nationally 
known illustrator. The typey that 
won first prize as the simplest and 
the one that was awarded second 
prize in the unique group are 


printed here. 


Appa’ 


"CAT MEETS DOG" 


Simplest—first prize 
Vivian Kocher, So. St. Paul, Minn. 


Unique—second prize 


x 
x 
XXXXXXX x 


Genevieve Galutia, Bath, New York 
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A Program in Office Practice 
and Management 


Office Practice for Vocational Skill and Teacher Training 


Aims 

Th course in office practice at 
State Teachers College has been 
plan | to meet the needs of two 
rathe distinct groups. The first 
grou; is composed of students who 
are aking the teacher-training 
cours. The course for this group 
is p! ined along broad and general 
lines While a fair degree of skill 
on s ie of the machines and equip- 
ment is desirable, it is considered 
mor. important 
for | © prospec- 
tive icacher to 
acquire an oper- 
ating knowledge 
on is many 
phas:s of the 
course as possi- 
ble. impor- 
tance of know- 
ing the how and 
the why of a va- 
riet) of office 
dutics rather 
than high spe- 
cialization on a 
few ones is ob- 
vious. 

The second 
type of student, 
and one which 
constitutes the 
greater number of those who en- 
roll for office practice, comes to the 
college for a two-year vocational 
course. It is the principal aim for 
this group to attain a marketable 
skill in the operation and use of as 
many different machines as_ possi- 
ble. It is recognized that it is prac- 
tically impossible to give such a 
course with only sixty hours alloted 
to us over a period of twelve weeks. 
Therefore, a second term of instruc- 
tion and practice has been outlined 
for this group of students during 
which time more ample training can 
be given in the development of skills 
sufficient to enable the graduate to en- 
ter upon employment in the business 
office with a fair chance for success. 


Class Size and Administration: 


_ the size of the class has been lim- 
ited to twenty-four students. A 
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greater number would be out of pro- 
portion to the equipment we have 
and would be highly undesirable 
from the point of class administra- 
tion. Ina course of this kind a con- 
siderable factor is the amount of in- 
dividual instruction available for 
each student. The course in office 


— 


Section of Office Practice Classroom, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


practice consists of lectures and dis- 
cussions of the theory of office man- 
agement, general knowledges and at- 
titudes necessary for success in 
stenographic positions, and instruc- 
tion on the several kinds of office 
equipment. The backbone of the 
course, however, consists of training 
in the use and operation of filing 
equipment, calculating machine op- 
eration, and in the operation of the 
voice-writing equipment. maxi- 
mum of eight students can be trained 
on each of these units simultaneously. 
The training period for each of 
these principal units of the course is 
twenty hours. It is therefore con- 
venient to start the entire class on 
the above named activities and ro- 
tate after twenty hours of labora- 
tory practice. A brief practice peri- 


od is also provided for all students 
on the following equipment: full-key 
adding machine, ten-key adding ma- 
chine, key-driven calculators, Sund- 
strand bookkeeping machine, Bur- 
roughs bookkeeping machine, and the 
Mimeograph. Some practice on each 
of these machines, particularly the 
Mimeograph, is required of all stu- 
dents and many students avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to gain a 
fair degree of proficiency on all these 
machines by practicing outside the 
regular class meeting. 

Students enter- 
ing this course 
are required to 
demonstrate 
their ability to 
tvpewrite at the 
rate of at least 
thirty-five words 
per minute, rea- 
sonably free 
from errors, 

The course 1s 
organized on a 
four-hour labo- 
ratory and one- 
hour lecture pe- 
riod per week. 
The class meets 
for the labora- 
tory period two 
consecutive 
hours on Mon- 
day and Friday and a one hour 
lecture period on Wednesday. The 
discussion hour is given over to the 
more theoretical phases of office 
training. Frequent use is made of 
this period also for the introduction 
and demonstration of various ma- 
chines by the instructor and the stu- 
dents who have had _ considerable 
practice on the particular piece of 
equipment. 


Equipment: 


The office practice room is de- 
voted to the use of the students en- 
rolled in that course, exclusively, and 
is open for practice all hours of the 
day and until nine o’clock at night. 
The room is equipped with the fol- 
lowing machines and furniture: 

12 Calculators 

1 Burroughs Adding Machine— 
Manual Model 


n > 
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Burroughs Adding 
Electric Model 


_ 


Bank Type 


_ 


Manual Model 


_ 


Electric Model 
Mimeograph, Model 77-B 
Mimeoscope 
Transcribing Machines 
Dictating Machine 
Cylinder Shaver 


18-inch carriage typewriter— 
Pica Type 

1 Typewriter—Elite Type 

7 Typewriters—Pica Type 


Machine— 
Burroughs Posting Machine— 
Sundstrand Adding Machine— 


Sundstrand Posting Machine— 


Complete sets of practice records 


10 40-Period sets of miniature filing 


equipment 


2 4-Drawer steel filing cabinets 
equipped with full-size dem- 


onstration equipment 


Outline of the Course 
FIRST QUARTER 
I. Introductory: Time: 10 hours. 


A. A description and demonstration 
of office machines and equipment. 


B. Problems in transcription. 


C. Qualifications of the secretary. 


D. Problems in diction. 
References: 


aynes, Graham, and Moses, Collegiate 
Secretarial Training, Gregg Publishing 


Co., N. Y. City, 1937. 


Loso, Hamilton, and Agnew, Secretarial 


fice Practice. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937. 
Stickney Stickney, Secretarial 
Training, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931. 


Il. The Crank-Driven Calculator: Time: 


hours. 
A. Objective: 


tion with moderate skill. 
B. Text: Goodfellow, 


Publishing Company, 1937. 
C. Required Assignments: 
clusive. 
D. Subject Matter Covered: 


To develop sufficient 
drill on the crank-driven calculat- 
ing machine to enable the students 
to do different types of computa- 


Scholl, Stern, 
Calculator Course, South-Western 


1 to 25 in- 


Addition, including the adding of 


constants. 


Subtraction, including the subtrac- 


tion of constants. 


Multiplication of whole numbers 


and decimals. 


Multiplication of a series of num- 


bers involving a constant multi- 


plicand. 


Finding the balances of a series of 


numbers involving debit 
credit items. 


Multiplication of decimals. 


and 


Problems involving compound ad- 


dition, e.g., yards, feet, 


inches. 


and 


Accumulative, double, and subtrac- 


tive multiplication. 


Finding single and chain discounts. 


Divisions of whole numbers 
decimals. 


and 


Dial transfer method of multipli- 


cation. 
Percentage problems. 
Build-up method of division. 


Finding the reciprocal of whole 


numbers and fractions. 


Problems in distribution and pro- 


ration. 
Figuring extensions, totals, 
trade discounts on invoices. 


Ill. Key-Driven Calculator Course: 


Time: hours. 
A. Objective: 


and 


It is the purpose of 


this course to teach the student the 


B. Text: 


CG 


operating techniques, and thereby 
enable her to pursue further drill 
independently. 

Goodfellow, Scholl, Stern, 
Key-Driven Calculator Course, 
South-Western Publishing  Co., 
Cincinnati, 1936. 
Assignments Required: 
clusive. 


1 to 11 in- 


D. Topics Covered: Addition only. 
IV. Burroughs Adding Machine, Electric 


and Manual Models: Time: 4 
hours. 
A. Objectiz: To give the student 


V. Ten-Key 


A. 


. Assignments Required: 


training in adding and checking 
columns of figures involving items 
of 3 and 4 digits, requiring one or 
two depression strokes. 


. Text: Short Cuts That Save Valu- 


able Time In Operating Adding 
Machines, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., 1935. 

Pages 12, 
16, 17,49 


Adding Machine, Sund- 
strand Electric and Manual: Time: 
4 hours. 

Objective: To develop an operat- 
ing knowledge of a ten-key adding 
machine and to acquire some skill 
in the touch method operation. 


. Text: Touch Method Operation of 


the Underwood Sundstrand. Card, 
Form Number 2081A, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, 1937. 
Assignments Required: Thirty-six 
columns of 25 items each on both 
the electric and manual machine. 


VI. Burroughs or Sundstrand Posting 


A. 


Machine: Time: 10 hours. 
Objective: To teach the student 
the principles of machine book- 
keeping and to provide limited 
practice in posting charges and 
credits to the accounts receivable 
ledger, proving postings, and taking 
of a trial balance. 

Operating Principles of 
Machine Bookkeeping, Vol. Two, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, 1935 


*. Assignments Required: Exercises 


1 to 14 inclusive. 


. Topics Covered: 


The similarity and difference of 
pen and ink posting and machine 
posting. 

Establishing an accounts receivable 
ledger. 

Posting charges and proving charge 
postings. 

Posting credits and proving credit 
postings. 

Taking the trial balance. 


VII. The Mimeograph Process: Time: 


A. 


B. 


C 


hours. 


Objectives: To teach the student 
the operating principles of the 
Mimeograph and Mimeoscope, and 
to prov ide practice in cutting and 
running stencils involving form let- 
ters, tabular ruled forms, statistical 
reports, and outlines. 

Texts: 

Roberts, Ruth L., Instruction Sheets 
on the Mimeograph Process, A. 
B. Dick Company, 1934. 

The Mimeograph Service Book, 
Models 78-B and 77A. A. B. 
Dick Company, 1934. 


. Assignments Required: 


Instruction Sheets Nos. 1 to 8, in- 
clusive. 


IX. Vertical 
A. Objective: 
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& utting and running stencils of jp. 
creasing difficulty until satis. 
factory degree of skill is attained, 

D. Subject Matter Covered: 

How to type a stencil. 

Adjusting the stencil to Mimeo- 
graph machine and operating 
Model 77B Mimeograph. 

A study of the working parts of 
the Mimeograph machinc 

How to use the Mimeoscoy- 

E. Materials to be provided by the 
student: ; 
One hundred sheets Mime graph 

bond paper, legal size. 

Two or more Mimeotype - tencils, 


VIII. Dictating and Transcribi:2 Ma. 


chines: Time: 20 hours. 

A. Objectives: To familiar':c the 
student with the operation and 
care of the Dictaphone aii Edi- 
phone and the method o;  trans- 
cription from these machines; to 
give sufficient practice to encble the 
student to transcribe dictai-d ma- 
terial at a minimum rate of 25 
words per minute, reasona!y free 
of errors; and to teach tre stu- 
dent how to shave wax c) inders 
and file them for future u 

B. Text: Ediphone Secretarial ourse, 
Department of Educational rain- 
ing, Ediphone Division, ‘| iomas 

Edison, Inc., West (range. 
New Jersey, 1934. 

C. Assignments Required: 

Practice records, Nos. 1 to 20, in- 
clusive. 

Tests No. 1 and No. 2 at a trans- 
scription rate of twenty-five 
words per minute. 

Subject Matter Covered: 

Transcription of manuscri)t ma- 
terial and a short business letter 
to be dictated at 30 words per 
minute. 

Transcription of manuscript and a 
short business letter dictated at 
40 words per minute. 

Transcription of manuscript ma- 
terial dictated at 50 words per 
minute. 

Transcription of six short business 
letters dictated at 60 words per 
minute. 

Transcription of five business let- 
ters dictated at 70 words per 
minute. 

Transcription test on straight copy, 
706 words, dictated at 80 words 
per minute. 

Transcription of manuscript and 
letters dictated at 90 words per 
minute. 

Transcription of manuscript and 
business letters dictated at 10 
words per minute. 


D. 


Correspondence Filing: 

Time: 20 hours. 

To give the student a 
working knowledge of indexing 
and correspondence filing. 

B. Text: Progressive Indexing and 
Filing for Schools, Library Bureau 
Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 
1936. 


C. Assignments Required: 


A study of the rules of indexing. 
Theory of correspondence filing. 
Alphabetical filing of 200 cards. 
Indexing, coding, and filing cor- 
respondence. 
Descriptive study of various filing 
systems for correspondence. 
Filing 75 letters, alphabetically. 
Filing correspondence by numeric 
method. 
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Characteristics of Graduate and Undergraduate 
Work in Business Education 


HE problem of distinguishing 

characteristics of graduate and 
undergraduate work was brought to 
the at'-ntion of a graduate class at 
New \ ork University last spring in 
a couse in Current Problems in 
Busin: Education. 

Wi several of the colleges and 
aties of the country adding 
e work to their curricula in 
busin s education, and a_ corre- 
spond ig increase in enrollment. in 
gradu. ie courses, it was thought that 
the re ponse given in this class would 
be of interest and value to others. 
The iracteristics given are expres- 
sions f the students in the class and 
may (~ may not agree with the view- 
point of the instructor or the author. 
The « <pressions do show what stu- 
dents hink should be the distinguish- 
ing ¢)aracteristics of graduate and 
unde: sraduate courses. 

Of ‘he thirty members in the class, 
fiftee:: were candidates for the Mas- 
ter’s Degree and nine for the Doc- 
tor’s Degree. The group included 
twenty-seven teachers. 

No hint was given that this mate- 


unive 
gradu 


rial was to be published, so freedom 
of thought in expression was in no 


With slight reword- 
ing and deleting, these statements 
represent what one group thinks 
should characterize the two levels of 
courses, 


Graduate Courses Should: 

1. Permit students more freedom to 
choose the kind of study they wish to 
pursuc; to exercise more initiative and in- 
dependence ; and to rely upon, the instruc- 
tor for guidance and supervision, rather 
than for direction and regulation, as is 
the case in undergraduate courses. 

2. Encourage independent and original 
thinking in the development of some prob- 
lem of study in which something is dis- 
covered or solved that is of value to 
human welfare. 

3. Permit, encourage, and demand more 
creative thinking on the part of the 
students. 

4. Demand more independent research. 

5. Permit more originality. 

6. Permit greater liberality of work. 

7. Demand wider reading. 

8. Require less guidance on the part of 
the instructor. 

9. Include students who are having, or 
have had, practical experience to supple- 
ment and support their theoretical train- 
ing, 

10. Demand higher standards. 

_ ll. Have fewer students in a class than 
is the case in undergraduate courses. 

12. Have a well-developed bibliography 
as an outstanding feature. 

13. Deal with research as a part of each 
course, 

14. Refer to actual business practices 
and cooperate with business leaders. 
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15. Be richer, more elaborate, and more 
advanced in content than in undergraduate 
courses. 

16. Include discussions by 
business leaders. 

17. Have greater student activity 
participation. 

18. Help the student to solve problems 
he now encounters in his present work. 

19. Be built upon the base established 
in undergraduate study without duplica- 
tion and deadening repetition. 

20. Provide adequate specialization to 
meet the demands of modern business and 
business education. 

21. Stimulate and encourage over-views 
of other specialized fields of business. 

22. At all times meet the requirements 
and obligations that society places on all 
good education. These will change with 
changing societies and changing concepts. 

23. Provide for critical evaluations. 

24. Require more intensive work than in 
undergraduate courses. 

25. Require a critical knowledge of 
leading authorities in the field. 

26. Require mastery of scientific meth- 
ods in assembling and evaluating data. 

27. Require extensive technical 
vocabulary and a thorough knowledge of 
sources of data. 

28. Require reports that conform to the 
requirements of research principles and 
correct English form. 

29. Emphasize quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

30. Require greater discrimination in the 
definition of terms and limits of selected 
problems than those used in the under- 
graduate courses. 

31. Require greater finesse in the selec- 
tion, statement, and choice of material to 
solve problems. 

32. Require the student to exhaust all 
the possibilities for material in the solu- 
tion of the problems. 

33. Require papers that evidence a gen- 
uine knowledge of correct use of refer- 
ence material, graphs, statistics, ete. 

34. Be of a broad, encompassing nature. 

35. Include observation of actual busi- 
ness methods by personal visits to busi- 
ness establishments. 

36. Include significant trends in educa- 
tion. 

37. Provide greater opportunity to apply 
the principles learned by actual participa- 
tion in business and schools. 


outstanding 


and 


Undergraduate Courses Should: 


1, Include all introductory subject mat- 
ter courses in business education. 

2. Stress the broad, general aspects of 
business and business education. 

3. Foster the growth of a sound phil- 
osophy of business conduct. 

4. Develop the desire for specialization 
in graduate work by showing the various 
opportunities. 

5. Provide a background that will en- 
able graduate work to be started without 
lost motion. This means that undergrad- 
uate and graduate work must be well ar- 
ticulated. 


6. Give the undergraduate a_ general 
acquaintance with his field. This involves 
a rather complete knowledge of a limited 
number of authorities. 

7. Emphasize acquaintance rather than 
critical evaluation. 

8. Equip the student with methods of 
approach and a good knowledge of special 
terms and vocabulary. 

In contrast with these opinions, a study 
of forty-six university catalogs (in which 
only twelve give the aims of graduate 
study) reveals the attitudes and ideas of 
university administrators. These aims ap- 
ply to all types and fields of graduate 
work and not to business education alone. 

The following statements are taken 
from the catalogs with certain revisions 
and deletions. 


Graduate Work Should Aim For: 


The promotion of spirit of research. 

2. The development of power to do in- 
dependent research. 

Intense specialization. 

4. Wide use of laboratory and library. 

5. Intensive study and mature judgment. 

6. The acquisition of a more liberal 
culture. 

7. Enlarged knowledge. 

& Not a mere satisfaction of require- 
ments. 

9. Independent work. 

10. Not necessarily more time spent in 
study than on the undergraduate level. 

11. Integrated views of the subject it- 
self and of related fields. 

12. A sense of values, 
perspective. 

13. Student initiative and self-direction 
in study. 

14. Freer and more intimate association 
with mature scholars. 

15. Original investigation. 

16. Independent thinking. 

17. Intimate knowledge of major field 
of study and of the methods employed in 
this field. 

18. Enlargement of work of the under- 
graduate departments. 

19. Cultured living and intelligent. citi- 
zenship. 

Techniques leading to a professional 
career. 

21. Development of the scholar. 

22. Creative achievement in the advance- 
ment and extension of knowledge. 

23. Contributions in the particular field 
of an original and independent nature. 

24. Intellectual independence. 

5. A more severe standard. 

26. Intensiveness rather than extensive- 
ness, except courses intended as a synthe- 
sis) such as the history of civilization, 
which presupposes a knowledge of several 
undergraduate courses, 

The fact that many of the institutions 
do not attempt to give the characteristic 
aims of graduate and undergraduate work 
cannot and should not be taken as an indi- 
cation that they do not recognize and ap- 
ply requirements and procedures for the 
two levels of study. 

An examination of the opinions of the 
students and of university administrators 
does show a high degree of conformity. 
Both make distinctions in graduate and 
undergraduate courses, and these distinc- 
tions are definitely similar. 


proportion and 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 8) 


education for the accomplishment of all 
these good things. Let’s examine a few 
of the more challenging of his statements 
which have sinister implications for voca- 
tional education. 

1. Taxpayers “are spending 2% billion 
dollars a year on education, and they are 
not getting their money’s worth.” This 
is a serious indictment of public educa- 
tion. It is unsupported by a single fact: 
so we may let it pass. 

2. “Taxpayers are wasting their money 
by demanding precisely the kind of edu- 
cation the schools are providing.” This 
is reassuring to educators who may be- 
lieve the first quotation, since it absolves 
them from responsibility for alleged 
mistakes which are being made. Evidently 
taxpayers know what they want; but 
President Hutchins deplores the fact that 
they do not happen to want what he 
wants them to have. 

Such catchy phrases as the following 
run through the article, but they have 
meaning only when the reader knows 
what is meant by “education” as Dr. 
Hutchins uses this much abused word. 

1. “The democratic ideal of general 
intelligence rests upon education” —evi- 
dently of a sort which develops the mind. 

2. “Our universal education is more 
universal than education” (“of my kind” 
should have been added). 

3. “The goal (of the totalitarian state) 
is the production of citizens who will not 
question its wisdom” as to what is taught. 
One suspects that Dr. Hutchins would 
be satisfied with a program of public 
education of his prescription the wisdom 
of which young people will not question. 
It is the old theory of “deferred values,” 
sublime faith that what is dull, uninterest- 
ing, and meaningless now will be of great 
value in later life. 

Now that we have seen a few of the 
ways in which President Hutchins uses 
the term education, we may consider a 
few other statements which help us 
understand his conception of what educa- 
tion really is. 

1. “The best training for 
living is general education.” 

2. “Schools need all the time they have 
to develop the minds of their students.” 
3. “Train people to work hard with 
their minds” and character will be built. 
Schools shouldn't do anything to build 
character, except indirectly through mind- 
training. Alcatraz is full of men with 
trained minds but no character. 

Here we have the old but largely dis- 
credited theory of mental discipline in all 
its pristine beauty. President Hutchins 
stretches this theory to its limits when 
he says: “A generation of educated minds 
will eliminate the need for crusades for 
safe driving” of automobiles. Evidently 
he hasn’t heard of the ex-university 
president who lost his license after two 
serious accidents. 

It hardly seems possible that a great 
educator can cling so tenaciously to edu- 
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cational theories so long superseded by 
more tenable ones which have been estab- 
lished by dependable research. It is de- 
plorable that the rank and file of adult 
readers of the Saturday Evening Post, 
who themselves were the innocent and 
unenlightened victims of these outworn 
theories, should have their blind faith in 
them restored by articles from the pen 
of one whose academic position inclines 
lay readers to accept what he says with- 
out question. 


President Hutchins states that voca- 
tional education is the result of the be- 
lief that “money” and “happiness” are 
identical terms. This is too absurd to be 
given more than passing notice. But 
Saturday Evening Post readers may be 
misled by such a statement to their own 
harm. No one, except President Hutchins, 
believes that vocational education rests 
for its validity on the theory that it will 
enable one to gain riches. But even 
President Hutchins will not deny that 
most of even the good things of life 
involve the expenditure of money; that 
every healthy human being should pull 
his Gwn economic load in a social en- 
vironment where the standard of living 
depends on the contribution which in- 
dividuals make to the sum total of avail- 
able goods and _ services. 

President Hutchins implies that voca- 
tional training involves merely the teach- 
ing of the “tricks of the trades.” Here 
again he misrepresents sound concepts of 
vocational training he'd by most enlight- 
ened educators. He reveals his ignorance 
of the trends in this field which has 
been, and is now, more responsive to 
economic changes than “general educa- 
tion” of his kind ever was responsive to 
changes in educational theories, prin- 
ciples, and practices. He fails to dis- 
tinguish between extension and prepara- 
tory vocational training. The former, 
which is given in part-time schools only, 
is in part concerned with specific trade 
practices, but it does not ignore the broad 
basic, related knowledge, and background 
training which modern economic condi- 
tions require. The latter is primarily 
concerned with the development of a 
broad base of general, related, and spe- 
cific knowledge and. skill on which a 
superstructure of sound trade training 
can be built later through experience, or 
extension courses, or both of these media 
for developing sound trade competency. 


Dr. Hutchins says, “the techniques 
change rapidly. Why teach them?” This 
is a catchy statement. It is not original 
with Dr. Hutchins. It runs through all 
the criticisms leveled at vocational educa- 
tion during the twenty years of its or- 
ganized existence. But those who make 
it now should investigate first. The 
President’s Committee which has been 
investigating vocational education a year 
recommends that the program established 
under the Smith-Hughes Act be allowed 
to proceed undisturbed. Evidently some- 


thing other than kaleidoscopic trade tech. 
niques is being taught. 

Money is easily lost; why train People 
to earn it? is the burden of one of 
President Hutchins’ queries. Such a query 
is too absurd to answer, but one wonders 
how the President of a great wniversity 
could be led to ask it. Surely enough 
must be earned to maintain decent 
standard of living. Most of us still be. 
lieve that some should be laic by for 
future use. Few of us trust any form of 
social security which does not : st on a 
base of personal economic seif-s: ficiency, 
in part at least. Even those wh. believe 
that the government owes them 4 living 
must admit that some people m ost earn 
money for the taxes which will ay this 
debt. 

It is just too bad that such s: ‘ements 
as President Hutchins makes in the 
Saturday Evening Post should he allowed 
such wide circulation. They a:> unac- 
companied, and for the most | art are 
unsupported, by the facts. The — repre- 
sent at best minority opinion among 
educators. They reflect lack of es >erience 
in public education. They tend to further 
befuddle the lay reader who him<clf was 
badly befuddled by the kind of ecucation 
which was universal when he vent to 
school. Their use is the very spe: al pre- 
rogative of the publicity hunting  educa- 
tional muckraker, and should jot be 
resorted to by supposedly enlichtened, 
conscientious, educational leaders _ like 
Dr. Hutchins whose sincerity no one will 
question. 

Doubtless his wholesale condemnation 
of public education will be the subject of 
much discussion, Journals circulating 
among educators will carry numerous 
replies to his statements which run 
counter to modern educational theories, 
principles, and practices. It is to be hoped 
that the Saturday Evening Post. wil! 
carry at least one authoritative reply to 
liis statements which imply that we should 
throw overboard all that has been learned 
in the past two decades, return the theory 
of mental discipline to its throne, and 
ignore the established fact of individual 
differences among public school boys and 
girls. 

One section of Dr. Hutchins’ article is 
headed, “The Vocal  Vocationalists.” 
Evidently he wishes they had all been 
born deaf-mutes. Then traditional gen- 
eral education would have met ro effec- 
tive opposition. This is doubtful, since 
sound vocational education today rests 
on sound principles which non-vocationa! 
educators have discovered, and on prac- 
tices which these same educators have 
established. For this reason Dr. Hut- 
chins’ condemnation of vocational educa- 
tion per se may be permitted to pass un- 
noticed if his readers are set right 
regarding the unsoundness of his views 
regarding the adequacy of what he calls 
“genera! education” as a cure-all for the 
civic, social, economic, and vocational 
ailments which beset us in this day an 
age. 
I commend Dr. Hutchins’ article {or the 
good things that are in it; but I deplore 
the fact that he had to intersperse 
throughout its length harmful fa lacies 
which tend to nullify the good such an 
article might be expected to accomplish. 
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Improvement of Instruction 


Typewriting 


‘{ the number of pupils tak- 
typewriting rapidly increas- 
widespread attention must 
to learning processes and 
-ovement of instruction in 
ect. Our aims and teaching 
‘s must be those that will 
a better pupil preparation, 
ide a training that will not 
re adequately prepare stu- 
participation business, 
meet individual needs to a 
legree. 

rength of a business depends 
‘pon the intelligence and ca- 
its workers; therefore, all 
‘id enter business should be 
hink intelligently concerning 
cms. Instruction that is well 
will do much to develop in 
iis kind of ability. Teaching 
istant need of improvement, 
nust discover better ways to 


usiness people if the needs of 
school are to be. satisfied. 


Although a skill subject, typing can 
be taught so that both practical and 


cultura! 


values will be derived from 


the learning. 

Instruction in business subjects 
should be closely allied with actual 
business practices. A course in typ- 
ing should prepare pupils to do in- 
telligently and efficiently the kind of 
work actually required of typists. 
The demands of business must be 


known 
if they 
the det 


and understood by teachers 
are to acquaint pupils with 


ails of business practice re- 


lated to typewriting. 


Pupil Activity 


Teachers should carefully direct 
and guide pupil activity in the learn- 
ing exercises. Learning takes place 
through the assigned exercises only 
to the extent in which pupils become 
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active and put their whole effort into 


See that pupils develop even time in 


key stroking. 
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by Alfred H. Quinette 


South High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Instruction in business subjects 
should be closely allied with ac- 
tual business practices. A course 
in typing should prepare pupils to 
do intelligently and efficiently the 
kind of work actually required of 
typists. The demands of business 
must be known and understood 
by teachers if they are to acquaint 
pupils with the details of business 
practice related to typewriting. 


the work they are assigned to do. 
Class work in typing should possess 
real value, arouse interest, and cre- 
ate a desire to learn willingly. En- 
thusiasm must not die in the class- 
room, for without it worth-while 
learning fails to take place. 


Classroom Supervision and 
Guidance 

Practice exercises in tvping should 
be supervised by actual contact with 
the pupils while at work. Close su- 
pervision is necessary to determine 
the effectiveness of the teaching, to 
discover opportunity for improve- 
ment in methods of instruction, and 
to enable the teacher to set up right 
objectives and standards, Teachers 
of typing must be able to diagnose 
difficulties and analyze failures, sup- 
ply information relating to learning 
problems, and give helpful direction 
and guidance to pupils at the time 
they need it. 

Teachers must know how to stimu- 
late interest, measure achievement, 
provide remedial work, and wisely 
direct pupils in appropriate learning. 


stand and_ typewriter for 
stration purposes. 


demon- 


in 


Pupil activity needs careful directing 
to avoid being haphazard. The in- 
structor should be able to discover 
where the need for improvement ex- 
ists, and then not only formulate 
suggestions for making progress, but 
actually aid pupils to put the sugges- 
tions into practice. The final criter- 
ion of teaching efficiency should be 
formulated in terms of the results 
teachers are able to produce in pupils. 

Learning exercises typing 
should serve as the means of direct- 
ing the activity of the learner to the 
attainment of ends which the teach- 
er regards as worth-while in ability 
development. Where the learning is 
to be specific, as in typing, the exer- 
cises assigned should be such that 
the learning activity which they 
stimulate will result in the required 
ability. 

Teachers of typing should give fre- 
quent advice and suggestions to 
pupils, and evaluate their achieve- 
ment often enough to know when the 
teaching has registered. Teachers 
must know when pupil learning has 
resulted in the attainment of the de- 
sired objectives. Pupils experiencing 
difficulty should at once be assigned 
helpful supplementary or review ex- 
ercises which will provide remedial 
work of a kind that will correct their 
deficiencies. The outcomes of learn- 
ing should be realizable to pupils, 
and they should be made responsible 
to do their best work at all times. 

The instructor who neglects to fre- 
quently test, measure, and evaluate 
pupil performance in order to be cer- 
tain of the exact nature of individual 
difficulties will not know where his 
pupils are headed, and under such 
conditions accomplishment is very 
uncertain. If pupils are to remedy 
their difficulties the remedial instruc- 


tion given should be based on find- 


The keyboard is a map with which pupils 
must become familiar. 
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ings of careful evaluation of achieve- 

ment. Teachers should possess a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
troubles students may be having, and 
frequently give direct assistance as 
the only means of getting pupils 
through a difficulty, This kind of 
teaching eliminates the “stand still” 
kind of “progress” and prevents a 
waste of the pupils’ time. Pupils 
must not be permitted to live long 
in an atmosphere of defeat, nor 
should they find themselves in an at- 
mosphere of too easy achievement. 
Difficulty in and of itself is not edu- 
cative, but overcoming difhculty may 
be highly educative. 

The work of the typing course 
should be well organized so that right 
busiuess ideals, good work habits, 
and proper attitudes will be formed. 
Teachers who undertake to give this 
kind of instruction should possess an 
adequate and applicable knowledge 
of sociology, psychology and meth- 
odology along with a pioneering spirit 
and a good philosophy of life. 


Teach pupils how to eliminate unnecessary 
movements in the learning processes. 


Much has been written about prop- 
er attitudes in the classroom. There 
is close connection between habits 
and attitudes. Typing lends itself 
well to establishing desirable busi- 
ness traits. In any teaching it is dif- 
ficult to succeed without definite 
ideals and proper attitudes, and it is 
equally hard to develop them except 
under the direction of a_ skillful 
teacher. 

Details in Instruction 

Early in the course, and as the 
need arises for their use, students 
should learn the names and functions 
of the operative parts of the type- 
writer. A good understanding of the 
mechanical features and skill in oper- 
ation of the machine are fundamental 
to efficient work, 

A right start is of so much im- 
portance that few things rank with 
it. The instructor must make certain 
that pupils have a definite and clear 
understanding of the work to be 
done. The class work should be mo- 
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tivated and an interest aroused that 
will create a determination to make 
each day’s work better than the last. 
Teach pupils how to eliminate those 
unnecessary movements in the learn- 
ing processes that are responsible 
for causing fatigue, wasting time, 
and retarding the attainment of 
speed and accuracy. See that pupils 
develop even time in key stroking. 

The proper method of operating 
each part of the typewriter should 
be taught by demonstration if pos- 
sible. A stand and typewriter to be 
used for demonstration purposes 
should be a part of the equipment in 
every typewriting classroom, Teach- 
ers should give enough drill work to 
permanently establish the correct 
habit of operating each part of the 
machine. 

Since the first few lessons lay the 
foundation for skill development, 
correct techniques must be well es- 
tablished in these lessons. The best 
way to teach the keyboard is to mo- 
tivate the pupils so strongly that they 
will of their own volition adhere to 
the touch method of operation, Prop- 
er key reaching and stroking must 
be stressed in the first few lessons. 
It is well for pupils to form a visual 
image of the keyboard as a whole, 
know the exact location of each key, 
and get the feel of the reaches to be 
made from the starting position. 
This image should find its way into 
the muscle-memory sense through 
proper exercises. The keyboard is a 
map with which pupils must early 
become entirely familiar. 

The purpose of giving pupils a 
mental picture of the keyboard as a 
whole is so they will fully realize 
what they are attempting to accom- 
plish. When this has been done, fin- 
ger drill work should be taken up by 
the part method and a_ period of 
about three weeks devoted to learn- 
ing and mastering the fingering. 
Pupils should early realize the rela- 
tion each finger has to the whole key- 
board. Keyboard learning should not 
be hurriedly attempted. Learning is 
not sure when an attempt is made to 
acquire it too hastily. Teachers 
should allow sufficient time for thor- 
ough mastery. The time thus spent 
will make possible more rapid prog- 
ress later. Pupils need to acquire 
confidence in themselves and in their 
ability at the start, and this should 
be a matter of growth as the work 
progresses. 

Most poor typing done by pupils is 
caused by lack of concentration, in- 
efficiency of individual finger control, 
straying from the starting keys, try- 
ing to type too fast, and faulty key 
stroking. Accuracy development re- 
quires concentration and thoughtful, 


purposeful practice. carnest 
pupil’s desire to eliminate difficulty 
is highly desirable. Pupils must pos- 
sess a growing faith in their ability 
to accomplish the work assigned, 
They must develop pride in being 
able to operate the typewriter in an 
efficient manner if they are ‘o be- 
come competent typists. Teachers 
must stress correct posture and prop- 
er operating techniques until good 
work habits are firmly estab ished, 
Each detail of the work shovld be 
critically studied and evaluate, and 
we should work to perfect each phase 
of technique, for without it progress 
is retarded. 


Care of the Typewrite: 

The proper care as well as some 
knowledge of the mechanism of a 
typewriter should be taught. | upils 
should know how to clean anc oil a 
machine, how to remove and ] xt on 
new ribbons, reverse and strai *hten 
twisted ribbons, set tabulator -tops, 


prepare carbon copies, cut stencils, 


Teachers must stress co-rect posture and 
proper operating techniques. 


etc. It is the teacher's responsibility 
to make certain that pupils develop 
skill in the use and care of the parts 
of the typewriter. 


Wall Charts 

Charts serve their best purpose in 
connection with explanations — the 
teacher gives relative to keyboard 
learning. They may be used to ad- 
vantage with those who are learning, 
but their use should not be con- 
tinued to the extent where pupils will 
depend upon the chart for key 
locations. 


Perfect Copies 

Time should not be wasted in at- 
tempts to secure perfect copies at 
the start. Perfect copies are not of 
value unless produced by methods 
that have a bearing on the develop- 
ment of typing power. The efforts 
of pupils in new classes should have 
careful direction and guidance under 
a wise teacher so that bad habits in 
typing will not have a chance to de 
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formed. The development ot correct 
techniques and proper work habits 
will yield results which will more 
than compensate for the time spent 
in acquiring them. Habits must be 
formed that will contribute to both 
accuracy and speed. If proper learn- 
ing takes place when the drills are 
practice’, the errors will become few 
and mary perfect copies will event- 
ually be made. 


Skill 


The sogress which pupils make 
should | sufficient to hold their in- 
terest i) ‘he work, but not at the ex- 
pense 0 thoroughness. Nothing prof- 
itable y |! be gained unless reason- 
able me iery takes place as the work 
is donc 

Inter st and enthusiasm are pow- 
erful { ctors in the learning stages. 
Pupil terest must be vitalized. The 
value © the typewriter in the world’s 
work sould be taught. A proper 
frame 9! mind toward the work to 
be done is of importance for suc- 
cess. ( ass practice should never be- 
come « mless, but must be carefully 
direct’ and supervised. Purposeful 
practice only is worth-while and i 
the ony kind that will lead to best 


skill development. 


Repetition Practice 

Repeuition practice is essential to 
skill, but the kind and amount must 
be sanely administered. Drills to 
have value and become effective musi 
have the power to sustain effort, and 
keep alive enthusiasm and _ interest. 
Repetition practice should not be con- 
tinued to the point where interest in 
the drills evaporate. Differences in 
pupil ability do not justify too much 
class time being spent in repetition. 


Rhythm Drill 


Khythm is very essential to the de- 
velopment of accuracy and speed. 
Rhythm records are of value in de- 
veloping even timing in key stroking. 
They set a speed pace for beginners 
to imitate at various stages in the 
learning. Any counting or rhythm 
device should’ be used only after the 
pupils know what they are trying to 
do and have set up the drill in terms 
of movement. Since tapping and 
rhythm devices are drill aids, they 
should be used, as needed, in the 
intermediate and occasionally in the 
advanced stages of a drill. They 
should not be used when a new tech- 
nique is being originated, but only 
to finish off and perfect performance. 


Testing 


Tests should be given only after 
pupils have had time to originate, 
Improve, and fix new learning. Typ- 
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ing tests will include occasional test- 
ing for knowledge, but more fre- 
quently for skill. A good test will 
measure progress in accuracy, speed, 
fluency, and typing power. 


Students should be held responsi- 
ble for finding their own mistakes 
and marking them on their papers. 
This is good proof reading training. 
Teachers must inspect the papers 
marked by pupils to make certain 
that they are checking the mistakes. 
From the inspection of papers teach- 
ers will discover what remedial in- 
struction is needed. Teachers should 
note not only pupil difficulties, but 
their successes. A time-saving plan 
of handling papers must be followed 
so that the teacher will be free for 
floor work and pupil supervision. 
Teach the advantages of the touch 
system, the salaries, working condi- 
tions, opportunities for the employ- 
ment of typists, the worth of neat- 
ness and accuracy in_ typewritten 
work, the meaning of a mailable 
copy, and how to erase properly, par- 
ticularly when carbon paper is used. 
The ideals for success in the field of 
typing should be clearly made known 
to pupils. 


Achievement 

Teachers in the typing department 
should have a standard of work 
which they expect of pupils. In a 
school where several different teach- 
ers teach classes in typing, as is the 
case in large schools, teachers should 
not differ greatly in their standard 
or kind of work which they will ac- 
cept from pupils. 


Instruction Should be Well 
Planned 


Teachers should have definitely in 
mind a plan involving the things to 
be taught in each period. Objectives 
must be set up for a properly taught 
lesson. Instructional blocks should 
be set up which will include the 
things that should be accomplished 
by the end of each grade period. 
This will enable all teachers in the 
department to arrive at about the 
same place by the close of each grade 
period, or by the end of a semester. 
In all typing classes an occasional 
make-up work day should be given 
to enable pupils who have been ab- 
sent and slow pupils to catch up with 
the others. Supplementary work may 
be assigned to those who are Renin 
Whatever the method used, reason- 
able mastery in the mance stages 
must take place from day to day as 
the work progresses. In the various 
steps of teaching typewriting and in 


the development of ability in typing 
power, we are developing educational 
growth in pupils. 


Teachers Need to be Well Trained 


Typing teachers need to be wel! 
trained persons of good personality, 
and understand not only the prob- 
lems of typing and practices in busi- 
ness, but they need to know how to 
get boys and girls to respond to class- 
room teaching. Teachers must not 
only know the subject matter, aims, 
and methods well, but should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the possibilities 
of pupil development that lie within 
the subject. Teachers assigned to 
train typists should possess an ade- 
quate training in typewriting and be 
able to demonstrate and perform in 
the work which they require of 
pupils. 

Teachers of typing must of neces- 
sity be teachers of practical English. 
It cannot be assumed that pupils 
know how punctuate, capitalize, 
syllabicate, form good sentences, 
write correct paragraphs, or apply 
technical grammar knowledge. That 
part of English related to typing 
must again be reviewed and taught 
by the teacher of typewriting. In 
fact, all teachers in any school should 
help to establish the habit ot using 
correctly spoken and written English 
on the part of pupils. 


“The Benson Family Strong 
Believers in Business Education” 


Under the above caption the following 
interesting article concerning the family 
of J. Harry Benson, principal of the 
3radford High School at Starke, Florida, 
and President of the Florida Commercial 
Association, appeared recently 


Teachers 
Bradford County telcgraph: 


in The 


An gs EO sidelight on the family of J. H. 
Benson, B.H.S. high school principal, was given 
in a ‘recent Associated Press dispatch from 
Gainesville. It was in the form of an interview 
with Dudley W. Benson, a Junior at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, and nephew of our Mr. Benson. 

The article stated that “there is one family 
that goes in for education in a big way” and 
went on to prove its point by stating that: 

Dudley Benson and his mother and father will 
all receive degrees from the University in August. 

J. H. Benson received his Master’s Degree in 


1936 while his brother, Robert, received his A.B. 
at the same time. Mrs. J. H. Benson won a state 
certificate in commercial subjects and is now 


teaching stenography in B.H.S. 
J. H. Benson taught a course in methods of 
teaching at the University last summer, and in 
his classes were his wife, two daughters, his 
brother, sister-in-law, nephew, and_ niece. 

Mrs. G. R. Benson (Dudley’s mother) is now 
teaching at Flagler Beach. Marjorie (J. H.'s 
daughter) is taking business subjects at Talla- 
hassee, where she is a Junior and a student as- 
sistant to the teacher of accounting. Robert Ben- 
son is assistant coach at Pahokee, and will come 
to the University soon to take commercial train- 
ing. 

Every member in the family is majoring in 
business education, following the exz imple of the 
B.H.S. principal who is in charge of the training 
of business teachers in the summer sessions at 
the University of Florida. 

We hope this is all clear to you. 
you will have to see some member 


If it isn’t, 
of the 


Benson family to get straightened out. 
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ORTUNATE indeed is the student 

or office worker who is able to 
do his tabulating work on a machine 
that has a “‘tabulator set’”’ bar which 
will set as many tabulator stops as 
are needed in the work to be done. 
With a machine on which there are 
only five tabulator stops the matter 
must be handled in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner and unless one has a 
good foundation for  tabulating 
work, the handling of, let us say, 
work that has millions, hundred 
thousands, thousands, and hundreds 
figures in it, becomes tedious; the 
student may even dislike to be as- 
signed such a task as setting up this 
work in a presentable manner on his 
typing paper. 

In presenting this article, it is 
assumed that the student has already 
been assigned and has had simple 
tabulation problems explained to him. 
That he knows how to center his 
work on the sheet, vertically, hori- 
zontally, and over a given point, and 
that he can handle two or more col- 
umns of tabulation work, such as 
words to be written in two or more 
columns, small figures, ete. 

To make the illustration as prac- 
tical as possible, let us consider the 
following material to be set up as we 
best see fit, for in the office, there is 
no one to stand over our shoulders 
to tell us over what points to center 
a given piece of work, nor how to 
arrange it generally. 

Someone hands us a great sheet 
of material regarding the American 
dams. It is written in raw form, and 
may be in straight line form or in a 
crude column. What we are to do is 
to arrange the material and hand it 
back in typed form fit for distribu- 
tion to others, for reading or for 
publication. The following might be 
a small portion of the article as it is 
handed to us: 


“Boulder Dam has a capacity of 
10,000,000 millions of gallons, and it 
cost $70,600,000. Grand Coulee Dam 
has a capacity of 3,131,428 millions of 
gallons and cost $113,675,000. The 
Pacoima Dam has a capacity of 3,880 
millions of gallons and cost $2,514,770. 
Norris Dam has a capacity of 1,173,600 
millions of gallons and its cost is 


$13,800,000.” 


Our first step is to read the article 
and to analyze it for possible heading 
names, and then to type it out on 
our machine. The following head- 
ings are appropriate: Dam, Capacity 
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The Tabulation of Large Figures 


by Walter F. Handke 


Union Free High School 
Hixton, Wisconsin 


(million gallons), Cost (dollars). 

Draw the necessary bracket system. 
Find center points of your three col- 
umns. So far our work looks like 
this : 


1000’s key four times. Where the 
carriage stops, there place the last 
tab stop. 

Return carriage. Write the word 
“Boulder” and plunge once wi'h the 
10’s key. Write 10,000,000. | ‘unge 
with the 1000’s key and _ baci space 
twice. Write 70,600,000. 

Return and Write “Grand Co ilee.” 
Plunge with the units key and write 


12 } 10 f 10 


} 16 


16 + 6 = (22 5+ 16 


(The proof of this calculation is in the total of 85.) 


Type in the headings, centering 
them on the points given above. 


Capacity Cost 
Dam million Dollars 
Gal. 


In centering the words “million” 
and “dollars” and typing them out, 
hold down the space bar as you type, 
for these are even lettered words. 


Capacity Cost 
Dam million Dollars 
Gal. 
Boulder 10,000,000 70,600,000 
Grand Coulee 3,131,428 113,675,000 
Pacoima 3,880 2,514,770 
Norris 1,173,6C0 13,800,000 


Assuming that there are only five 
tab stops to use we'll handle the 
above illustration as follows after 
typing our headings : 

Put carriage so that the indicator 
is at 43. Center the widest line in 
the second column. Space ahead as 
many times as there are figures and 
commas in that widest line (in this 
case ten). Set a tab stop opposite 
the line on the tab. plunger and re- 
bound check. 

Return carriage and plunge once 
only with 1000’s key. Set another 
tab. stop opposite the line on tab. 
plunger and rebound check. 

Return carriage and plunge again 
only once with the 1000’s key. Set a 
tab. stop opposite the line on the tab. 
plunger and rebound check. 

Set carriage so position indicator 
is at 64. Center the widest line of the 
last column on this point. Space 
ahead as many times as there are fig- 
ures and commas in that widest line. 
(In this case it will be 11). Place 
the fourth tab. stop opposite the line 
on the tab. plunger and rebound 
check. 


Return carriage. Plunge with the 


3,131,428. Plunge with the 1000's 
key and backspace three times and 
write 113,675,000. 

Return carriage and write ‘aco- 
ima.” Plunge with units key, saying 
“skip” as you do so. Plunge ayain 
with the same key and say “position.” 
Write 3,880. Plunge with the 1000's 
key and back-space once.  \\ rite 
2,514,770. 

Return carriage and write Nor- 
ris.” Plunge with the units key once. 
Write 1,173,000. Plunge with the 
1000’s key and back-space two times 
and write 13,800,000. This com- 
pletes the tabulation necessary to fin- 
ish our given task. 

When it is possible to do so, it is 
suggested that the instructor pur- 
chase more stops and place them on 
the racks of the machines. If the 
worker is in an office he should 
attempt to have more bought for his 
particular machine or borrow from 
another machine. Borrowing, how- 
ever, is not the best policy. Tabs on 
one machine may not necessarily 
work as well on another machine 
even though both machines are of 
the same make. This is because one 
set of tabs may be made a little 
wider than another and the machine 
from which they are taken has been 
adjusted for them alone. 

The above illustration is given for 
only five tab keys and if the worker 
has more than that he can easily sce 
that the second column would be 
handled just as the first column of 
figures is. In a case where the stu- 
dent has many stops, he is at a gre 
advantage and can tackle the most 
difficult of problems providing 
knows the basic principles of tabu- 
lating. 
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Practical Objectives 


for 


High School Stenographic Practice 


a group of teachers of sten- 

raphic practice to state the aim 
ir course, and what will the 
iy them reply ? “To develop 
ility to take dictation at 100 
a rainaite.” Some may accept 
r rate of shorthand speed, and 
may include a specified rate 
ascription. Is this objective a 
valid one? Is it sufficiently compre- 
hensic? Teachers in seventy-five 
scho. s, in response to a question- 
naire sent out by the Joint Commit- 
tee © the National Office Manage- 
ment \ssociation and the Eastern 
Comercial Teachers Association,' 
state the objectives of the vocational 
shori.and course in vague generali- 
ties, sowing little recognition of ac- 
tual requirements of stenographic 
positions. 


of ti 
the 
word 
a low 
4 te 
of tr 


Skill Requirements. of Business 


What are the requirements of the 
positions for which we are training 
our students? Does it not seem rea- 
sonable that we should ask the pros- 
pective employers to state for us the 
qualifications which should be met? 
Many such surveys have been made, 
and the results should throw some 
light on this problem. 

There seems to be no general 
agreement as to the speed required 
of stenographers. This is due partly 
to the fact that the work varies in 
difficulty and in many offices has not 
been sufficiently analyzed to admit of 
measurement, although we may well 
expect, as one of the results of the 
recent depression, a wider use of 
methods of measuring stenographic 
output. 

Ivan Mitchell,? Head of the Com- 
mercial Department, Western High 
School, Detroit, reports : ‘In Detroit 
we experience great difficulty in 
placing a high-school graduate in a 
business office who types less than 
50 words and takes dictation at a 
rate less than 100 words a min- 
ute.” 

However, Phillips’ 
study’ based on information 
tron’ employers, those who place 
beginners in positions, and from 
Successful office workers, indi- 
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by Marguerite B. Carpenter 


State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


In so far as it lies within our 
power, it is our responsibility to 
develop in the student occupa- 
tional competency for the initial 
job, plus a background of addi- 
tional knowledge, attitudes, and 
potential skill which will lead to 
promotion when the opportunity 
occurs, 


cates that in most business offices the 
following standards are satisfactory 
tor the beginning stenographer : 


1. An average dictation speed of only 
80 words a minute if it can be sustained 
for as long a period as the business man 
wishes to dictate, with no rest periods 
except natural pauses in the dictation. 

2. A transcription speed of about 120 
lines an hour (16 to 20 words per min- 
ute), which includes, of course, all related 
activities such as handling materials, de- 
ciding upon arrangement and punctuation, 
looking up unfamiliar words in the dic- 
tionary, making erasures and corrections, 
addressing envelopes, etc. 

3. In general, mailable transcripts at the 
first attempt. 

L. M. Ulmer,’ Supervisor, Trans- 
cription Department, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York 

1Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
Tenth Yearbook, 1937, pp. 19-20. 

2 Mitchell, I.: ‘‘An Analysis of Job Require- 
ments as Aids in Vocational Guidance in Skill 
—. The Balance Sheet, March, 1935, p. 


2'Phillips, F. C.: 
for Initial Stenographic 
nal of Business Educati n, 


“Tob Requirements vs. Business 
The Journal of Business Education, 


“What Shorthand Standards 


Positions. The Jour- 
February, 1935, 


Training,” 
June, 1933. 


City, in describing the standardiza- 
tion of work in a large office, gives 
1000 to 1600 lines as the standard 
output of a dictating machine oper- 
ator, and 400 to 600 lines as that of 
a stenographer. This of course does 
not refer particularly to the initial 
position. 

R. P. Holmdahl’ reports that at 
the Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, a stenographer is 
expected to transcribe 400 to 900 six- 
inch lines daily, exclusive of time re- 
quired for taking dictation. She 
states, “It is generally estimated that 
it requires, on the average, twice as 
long to transcribe notes as to take 
them.” She also points out that the 
total speed of completing a day’s 
work often shows small correlation 
with words per minute dictation and 
transcription ability, and that few 
students have any conception of a 
day’s work, with its time pressure, 
many interruptions, and necessity for 
using system, planning work ahead, 
and eliminating waste motion. 

It is safe to conclude that as far 
as stenographic skill is concerned: 
(1) we should set our standard for 
certification, if not for graduation. 
as near as possible to the minimal 
standards of a well-managed office 
(2) achievement of this standar« 
should be measured not in terms of 
net words per minute over short pe- 
riods—brief spurts of five, ten, or 
fifteen minutes—but in terms of 
amount produced over a reasonably 
extended period; (3) the standard 
should be the speed of transcription, 
rather than the speed of taking dic- 
tation; (4) a beginning stenographer 
should probably be able to produce 
mailable transcripts at the rate of 20 
to 25 words a minute, this rate in- 
cluding all the necessary activity in 
addition to the actual typing, and 

sustained over a period of hours. 


Other Qualifications Wanted 
by Business 


However, skill is not the only 
requirement. In fact, in the 
opinion of many businessmen 
other qualifications are even 


more important. 


5 Increasing the Daily Output in Train- 
ing the Secretary,’ The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, December, 1934, p. 13. 
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Miss Anne Getne,® training direc- 
tor, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, 
says: “Faults to be found with high- 
school students are not due to lack 
of proficiency in school subjects. 
Students type fast enough, and ap- 
parently transcribe accurately 
enough. They offend more glaringly 
on easy tasks that they can do well 
enough, but do not take seriously . . 
The student who comes to us from 
school is likely to come without stand- 
ards of work. Instead of working to 
a standard, he is trying to find out 
what he can get by with .. . and this 
attitude irritates the employer.” 

W. S. Gladfelter* says: “Statistics 
show that the outstanding reason for 
discharging stenographers is ‘lack of 
intelligence.’ ’ 

In a business education confer- 
ence* held in Lansing, Michigan, a 
speaker representing the employer’s 
point of view stated: “Of his clerical 
help he (the employer) expects: (1) 
a certain amount of alertness or in- 
telligence—the more the better; (2) 
good looks (especially in girls) and 
attractive appearance to a certain de- 
gree, and again, the more the better; 
(3) the ability to get along well with 
people; (4) acceptable health habits ; 
(5) fairly efficient work habits; and 
(6) the moral strength and honesty 
to stand on his achievement record 
and not to alibi his failures.” While 
stenographers are not mentioned 
specifically, these standards might 
well apply to them; in fact, many 
employers have them in mind when 
they speak of “clerical help.” 

H. Chandler Hunt,’ of the Meri- 
den, Connecticut, High School, from 
a study covering 76 large corpora- 
tions reports that of all discharges 
investigated only one out of ten was 
due to lack of the very specific skills 
for which the discharged people were 
hired. The other nine out of each 
ten discharges were due to a lack of 
certain character traits. Carelessness 
accounted for 14% ; non-cooperation, 
10°; laziness, absences for causes 
other than illness, dishonesty, atten- 
tion to things outside the job, lack of 
initiative and ambition, tardiness, 
lack of loyalty and courtesy, for the 
other 66%. Of failures to earn pro- 
motion, only 23.5% were due to lack 
of specific skills; 11% to lack of ini- 
tiative; 9.7% to lack of ambition; 
and the remainder to carelessness, 


® Michigan Vocational News Bulletin, Decem- 
ber, 1934. (Ann Arbor: Michigan Society for 
Industrial Education.) 

™Eastern Commercial Association, 
First Yearbook, 1928, p. 

8 Mitchell, i “An es of Job Require- 
ments as Aids in Vocational Guidance in Skill 
Courses.’””’ The Balance Sheet, March, 1935, p. 
* Eastern Association, 
Tenth Yearbook, 1937, 

‘he Journal of Education, April, 
1937, 
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non-cooperativeness, laziness, and 
attention to outside things. 

S. Joseph De Brum," in his re- 
cent article entitled “Personality 
Minus,” reports the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to leading directors of 
employment in the San Francisco- 
Oakland area. In 16 out of the 73 
businesses represented in the returns, 
dismissals had occurred during the 
past year on account of personality 
deficiencies. Sixteen did not answer 
the question, and it is fair to assume 
that they also had discharged some 
workers for similar reasons, Among 
the undesirable characteristics con- 
tributing to dismissal, each of the 
following was mentioned twice: body 
odors, clock watcher, disinterest, gos- 
sipy, talks too much; and each of the 
following was mentioned once: de- 
ceitful, dishonest, disrespectful, 
dressed too elaborately, entirely too 
forward, expecting special considera- 
tion and privileges because of years 
of service, failure to realize that their 
work is that of service and, conse- 
quently, that their own success is 
measured only by the degree to which 
they can make their employer’s work 
better, lack of ambition to get ahead 
on merit instead of ‘ ‘popularity,” etc., 
making trouble with other employees, 
personal sloppiness, tactlessness, talks 
too loud, tardiness, too lazy, unrelia- 
ble in work, unwillingness to heed in- 
struction, willingness to let indiffer- 
ent work go out, and writing “as it 
sounded” regardless of whether it 
makes sense or not. 

E. G. MacGibbon, in Manners in 
Business, (Macmillan) pp. 1-2, re- 
ports, “From a study of 10,000 men 
made under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Foundation to determine what 
factors made for success or failure 
in business, it was found that tech- 
nical training counted only 15% and 
personal qualities 85%.” 

Dr. John M. Brewer'! reports a 
compilation of figures made in the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of 
the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University which were 
gathered from sources giving the ac- 
tual recorded reasons for discharges 
from industrial establishments in 
4,375 cases and which show that lack 
of skill or technical knowledge ac- 
counted for 34.2%, and that lack of 
job wisdom, which is defined as 
“human relationships or social under- 
standing: those qualities of character 
which ordinarily go deeper than skill 
or technical knowledge,” accounted 
for 62.4%. 


While it is true that some of these 


4 Religious Education, January, 1930; data 
based on statistics from Bulletin No. 45, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Employ- 
ment Management Series, No. 6; and “The 
Turnover of Factory Labor’, by S. H. Slichter. 
Appleton, 1919, p, 184. 
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studies refer to occupations other 
than stenography, they serve to show 
that in many diverse lines of activity 
skill without desirable personal quali- 
fications is not sufficient. 


Stenographic Objectives 


It would hardly seem that the abil- 
ity to write shorthand at 100 words a 
minute would insure the possession 
of the qualifications which the busi- 
ness world evidently demands. ‘he 
general objective should be much 
more complex than the mere att: in- 
ment of shorthand speed. In so ‘ar 
as it lies within our power, it is our 
responsibility to develop in the s.u- 
dent occupational competency for ‘he 
initial job, plus a background of ad- 
ditional knowledge, attitudes, and »o- 
tential skill which will lead to p-o- 
motion when the opportunity occurs. 
This composite result involves such 
objectives as the following: 

1. To lead the students to apprec ate 
the vocational importance and implications 
of such qualities as mental alertness, ini- 
tiative, dependability, cooperativetcss, 
judgment, attractive personal appearazce, 
courtesy, and good health, and to help 
them develop these qualities through 
practice. 

2. To help the students develop the 
ability to take dictation at a fair rate of 
speed over a_ prolonged period; to pio- 
duce at the first attempt mailable traus- 
scripts at the daily production rate which 
would be expected of a beginning stenog- 
rapher; and to handle the details of cor- 
respondence—incoming mail, — preparing 
letters for mailing, filing, ete—with ei- 
ficiency. 

3. To lead the students to form the 
habit of detecting and diagnosi:.g their 
own errors and to take the responsibility 
for remedial work. 

4. To help the students develop occu- 
pational intelligence. ; 

5. To lead students to appreciate the 
vocational importance of a background 
of general business knowledge and_ to 
stimulate them to take the responsibility 
for improving their background in_ this 
respect by all the means at their com- 
mand, in school and out. 


‘More Truth Than Fiction”’ 


The following comment on the article 
“The Fundamental Bookkeeping Equa- 
tion” (November, 1937, issue) has been 
received from John G. Kirk, Director of 
Commercial Education, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools: 


I enjoyed reading the article “The Fund: “c ne 
tal Bookkeeping Equation” in the November, 1937 
issue, THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation. 
I do hope that many bookkeeping teachers will 
read it. There is more truth than fiction in the 
article. 

I have been keeping in contact with one of the 
largest business concerns in the country to ob- 
serve procedures. The budgetary control chap is 
on the job daily. Budgets, budgets everywhere 
and the so-called fundamental equation seems 10 
be unknown. Budgets of sales, six months ahead. 
revised monthly for five of them. The real pulse 
of the business is the first one—the month at 
hand. Checked daily for upturns as well as down- 
turns. It is the guide for production. Budget 
of various kinds of expenses. Budgets for every 
conceivable operation. 

What have we done generally in bookkeeping to 
get the idea of management over to pupils? No 
wonder pupils return and tell their teachers. 
“They don’t keep books in business as you 
taught us.’ 
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Textile Syllabus 


Prepared by 


Carlton J. Siegler and Edward Reich 


Merchandising Department 
Newtown High School, New York, N. Y. 


Aut):or’s Note: The subjects, Textiles and Non-Textiles, are included 

int) e curriculum of the Merchandising Department, because they give 

the echnical knowledge concerning fabrics, clothing, etc., so necessary 

for success in the understanding, use, appreciation and selling of 
commodities. 


M \NY of the secondary schools 
of the country have found it 
ady\-able to include in their merchan- 
disii curriculum a term’s work in 
text. cs. That a thorough knowledge 
of tc field of textiles is absolutely es- 
sent. i] to a salesperson engaged in a 
gres, many of the selling fields goes 
without saying. The old line sales- 
mat was the man who could talk 
about anything with equal ignorance. 
The newer type of salesman prefers 
to know his merchandise. A good 
course in textiles supplies the essen- 
tial information. 

Newtown High School we are 
giving the course submitted on these 
pages. It is offered as a half-year 
course in preparation for the selling 
field. Some of the methodology will 
be observed in the introduction to the 
svllabus. 


Introduction 


The study of textiles includes the meth- 
ods of spinning and weaving and the 
analysis and comparison of textile fabrics, 
for the purpose of acquainting the stu- 
dent with selling points of staple cottons, 
woolens, etc. The students are required 
to test the fibers, make the weaves, and 
learn the finishing processes of the fab- 
rics. 

The list of topics for the term is given 
to each pupil, which gives him a general 
idea of the work to be covered. He is 
informed that a notebook is to be handed 
in at the end of the term. He is to select 
the topic in which his interest lies and 
prepare a report on it, thus acquiring 
special knowledge through his concentra- 
tion and specialization on the subject. 
(The instructor will advise the student 
how the topic can be subdivided so that 
important phases of the work will be se- 
lected.) 

Whenever possible the class has an op- 
portunity to see moving pictures of cloth 
manufacture. Students are told in ad- 
vance what fabrics are to be discussed in 
the next lesson, and they should have 
one or two small samples. These sam- 
ples should be studied by the student in 
the following manner: 

a. Name. b. Weave. c. Material (warp, 


filling). d. Character of yarn. e. Col- 
or. f. Uses. g. Defects. h. Price. 
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The samples should be pasted in the 
students’ notebooks and notes written 
after them. 

The plan for presenting the topics is 
arranged so as to impart knowledge and 
develop those abilities which will be need- 
ed most in the business world. 

Each topic is divided as follows, the 
order being dependent upon the instruc- 
tor’s discretion. These topics are only 
suggestive. The instructor may omit or 
add to the list. 


1. History 
a. What is the meaning of the subject 
b. Discovery or early origin 
c. Early status of condition 
d. Present status of condition 


. Source 
a. Materials used 
b. How obtained 


3. Characteristics of the Fiber 


4. Manufacturing Process 
a. Treatment of raw materials 
b. Important features 
Development of methods of production 
d. Latest. methods stressed 


. Weaving 


6. Care and Uses 
a. In store 


b. At home 


. Selling Points 
a. Qualities 
b. Tmitations 
d. Tests 
e. Causes for price variation 
f. Styles—-general, special 
8. Advertising Points 
Study current advertisements (Note—-7 
and & may be closely linked and studied 
together) 
9. Related Industries 
Those using small amounts 
By-products 


bn 
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The time allotted for the study of each 
fabric is as follows: 


Studie wt 


The textile fibers, Spinning and Weav- 


Miscellaneous Fibers erry 4 lessons. 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD WEEK 
Lessons 1 to 17 
1. The Textile Fibers 
Why study textiles? 
. Classification of textile fibers 


Properties for textile purposes 
Microscopic appearance 


Spinning and Weaving 
Ma Early methods of spinning and weaving 
. The industrial revolution 
. Present methods of spinning 


. Structure of Fabrics 


a. What weaves should we recognize, and 
what should we know about them? 


(1) Plain (7) i or gauze 
(2) Basket (8) I 

(3) Rib (9) ‘A 

(4) Twill (10) Double 


(5) Satin (11) Lappet 
(6) Sateen (12) Swivel 

. What is knitting? 

c. What kinds of knitting should we be 
able to recognize and what should we 
know about them? 

. Knitted products 


FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH WEEK 
Lessons 17 to 32 


Cotton 
1. History and Sources of Cotton 
a. Varieties 
b. Cotton growing countries 
c. Cotton raising 
d. Cotton markets 


The Cotton Fiber 
Characteristics 


3. Manufacturing Processes — (picker 
room through spinning) 


a. Ginning (by-products) 
b. Grades of cotton 
c. Cotton weaves 
d. Cotton finishing 
(1) Dyeing 
(2) Singeing 
(3) Napping 
(4) Bleaching 
(5) Mercerization 
(6) Sanforizing 
(7) Block printing in class 
(8) Calendering 
(9) Sizing or dressing 
(10) Applying color 
e. Imitations of silk, wool and linen 
(1) Household furnishings, curtains, 
etc. 
(2) Lace 
f. Tests for cotton 
g. Cotton materials. 


Advertising and Selling Points of a 
Good Piece of Cotton Cloth 

. Care of Cotton Clothing 

. Methods of Laundering 


aun 


PLAIN WEAVE 


Pro} eects 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH WEEK 
Lessons 32 to 41 
Linen 


_ 


. History, 
Fiber 
a. Countries growing flax 
bh. Linen markets 
The Linen Fiber 
a, Characteristics 
b. Varieties 
. Manufacturing Processes 
a. Cultivating flax 
b. Rippling 
c. Retting 
d. Breaking and scutching 
e. Hackling 
t. Drawing and roving 
g. Spinning 
. Linen Weaves 
Tests for Linen 
. Use and Care of Linen 
By-products 
Imitations—Substitutes 
Advertising and Selling Points of a 
Good Piece of Linen 
. Linen Fabrics We Should Know 


Sources, 


w 
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NINTH AND TENTH WEEK 
Lessons 41 to 49 


Silk 
. The Story of Silk 


a. History 
The silkworm 
The silk industry 
d. The development of silk raising in the 
United States 
. Characteristics of Raw Silk Fiber 
. Manufacturing Processes 
a. Selecting and caring for silk worms 
b. Reeling 
c. Throwing. 
d. De-gumming 
e. Dyeing and _ weighting 
f. Weaving cor knitting 
g. Finishing 


4. Spun Silk 
a. Definition 
b. Processes in making spun silk 
c. Characteristics 
‘ses 
e. Selling points of spun silk 
5. Wild Silk 
a. Source 
b. Characteristics 
6. Weighting of Silk 
a. Definitions 
(1) Weighted silk 
(2) Pure dye silk 
b. Reasons for weighting 
c. Disadvantages of ‘‘dynamited”’ 
d. Burning test for loaded silk. 


7. The Finishing of Silk Cloth 
a. Tests for silk 
. Silk Products and Manufactures 
. Care and Laundering of Silk Gar- 
ments 
Advertising and Selling Points 


wh 


silks 


ELEVENTH WEEK 
Lessons 49 to 56 


Rayon 


1. History 
2. Discovery of Rayon 
3. Sources 
a. Countries 
bh. Related 
. Characteristics of Synthetic Yarns 
. Rayon Manufacture 
a. Extraction of cellulose 
b. Treating with chemicals 
c. Forming filaments 
d. Drying and hardening of filaments 
e. Making yarns 
f. Dyeing 
6. Names of Manufacturers 
7. Ravon Weaves 
8 
9 


industries 


. Tests for Rayon 
. Rayon Products 
10. Care, Treatment and Uses of Rayon 
Products 
11. Advertising and Selling Points of a 
Good Piece of Rayon 


and Growth of 


TWELFTH, THIRTEENTH AND 
FOURTEENTH WEEKS 


Lessons 56 to 71 


Wool 
1. History 
2. Sources 
a. Countries 
b. Important wool markets 
c. Varieties of sheep 
d. Care of sheep 


today 


e. Factors affecting health of sheep 
quality of wool 

f. Shearing 

g. Washing, weighing and shipping 
3. Characteristics of Fiber 

a. Length 

b. Scales 

d. 

e. conducting Guelities 

f. Weight 

g. Affinity of dye 
4. Manufacturing Processes 

a. Selecting kind and grade of wool 


bh. Sorting 
c. Scouring 
d. Dyeing 
Burring 

Blending 
g. Carding 
h. Combing 
i. Spinning 
j. Weaving or knitting 
k. Felting 
Napping 
Weaves 

5. Woolens and Worsted—Comparison 
a. Fibers 
b. Manufacturing 
c. Characteristics 
d. Advantages and disadvantages 

6. Reworked Wool 
a. Other names as shoddy, 
hb. Need of reworking wool 
c. Sources 
d. Processes 
e. Qualities 


processes 


mungo, etc. 


and 


7. Tests for Wool 
a. For pure wool ; 
b. For wool and cotton in combination 


8. Care and Laundering of Wool Cloth- 
ing. 

9 W oolen Products and Manufactures, 
Rugs, Blankets, etc. 

10. Advertising and Selling Points of a 
Good Piece of Woolen Goods. 


FIFTEENTH WEEK 
Lessons 71 to 75 inclusive 


Other Fibers 
1. Hair Fibers 
a. Alpaca (alpaca goat) 
b. Mohair (angora goat) 
ec. Camel 
Hemp 
Jute 
. Pineapple 
Ramie 
Asbestos (mineral) 


For review, these products should be 
specially studied from the standpoin: of 
the consumer who will have occasio: to 
use the finished products. 
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EVALUATION OF CHICAGO PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 7) 


Will such an early vocation commitment 
operate against the pupil’s ultimate best 
advantage ? 

This program commits Chicago to fed- 
eral financing. Two dangers are inherent 
in this fact. First, in spite of the fact 
that the Smith- Hughes Act has been re- 
affirmed through several revisions of the 
national budget, there is no real assurance 
that the practice of providing federal aid 
for education will always be continued. 
Chicago may find itself committed to a 
program of education which it might find 
difficulty in maintaining should that aid 
be withdrawn. Second, the complete con- 
trol of this system of education passes 
to the federal government and the state 
of Ilincis. The tendency in all situations 
where financing is undertaken, is that the 
agencies doing the financing also control 
the policies of the activity financed. Cen- 
tralization of control of education in 
Washington does not seem to be a desir- 
able thing—a policy not in harmony with 
the principles of ‘American government. 

The precipitate character of the change 
from academically centered to vocational- 
ly centered education will surely operate 
against the smooth functioning of the 
plan. The character of the change is so 
great that in any event opposition will be 
aroused—but when instituted practically 
100% overnight, the opposition is sure 
to be violent and continued for a long 
time. Even if the plan were proved to 
have indisputable merit and to be an un- 
deniable improvement upon the program 
which it is designed to replace, this op- 
position and antagonism would undoubt- 
edly serve to delay the proper function- 
ing of the program for many years, If 
the plan were undertaken in certain test 
schools, scientifically observed, and the 
final plan built in accordance with the 
information yielded by the test, it would 
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have a much greater chance of meeting 
the needs of Chicago in secondary educa- 
tion. Assuming the test revealed the plan 
to be a good one, the education of the 
public and the gradual shift of the school 
system to the changed plan would secm 
to be necessary to its successful fune- 
tioning. 

There is nothing in the program pro- 
posed which indicates that general 
education will be omitted from the 
program—a shift in emphasis only is in- 
dicated. In this connection, I should feel 
a bit easier in my mind about the whole 
idea if it were not for this statement 
from Superintendent Johnson relative to 
our present educational system, “We teach 
our boys and girls how to do fine things, 
but not how to get them.” His objection 
to this present system seems to be based 
on a material philosophy which identifies 
possession of things with success in liv- 
ing. Such a philosophy will not be car- 
ried out by a vocationally centered pro- 
gram, for the earnings from the skilled 
jobs into which these high school gradu- 
ates will go, granted that the opportunity 
for going into jobs is a real one, will not 
permit a large purchasing power for “fine 
things.” Further, a vocationally centered 
program does not necessarily need to 
foster the idea of possession of things as 
the principal good in life. 

I should be happier about the who'e 
plan if I were surer that it were better 
considered, and not the usual effort of a 
new administrator to show that he is 
“progressive”; that he has something to 
propose which is entirely different an! 
therefore better than what has been de- 
veloped by the administrator who imme- 
diately preceded him. 
Helen Reynolds, Associate Professor 0/ 
Secretarial Studies, Ohio Universit., 


Athens, Ohio. 
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A Selected Bibliography 


on Social-Business Education 


Compiled by Herbert A. Tonne 


Associate Professor of Education 


New York University, New York, New York. 


developments. 


In this list of references no effort was made to give an exhaustive presentation. 
The bibliography does attempt to give all points-of-view and emphasizes recent 
Specific considerations of individual subjects falling within the 


scope of social-business education are not included. No attempt is made to differ- 
entiate between consumer business training, economic education or social-business 
education, Annotations are given only for those references especially needing ex- 


planation beyond that given in the title. 


ington, Ann, “Business Education 
| «sed on Social Concept of Money,” 
uor-Senior High School Clearing 
/:ouse, Vol. VIII, No. 4, (December, 
13) 197-200. 
Co in, A. O., “Consumer Business Edu- 
tion, “Bulletin No. 7,” (May, 1935) 
‘ational Association of Commercial 
‘Ycacher Training Institutions, 11-16. 
od references. 


Copeland, J. Dewberry, “Integration of 
Social-Business Education,” The Bal- 

uice Sheet, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, (April, 

1937) 349-353. A presentation of pro- 
posed sequences in social-business edu- 
cation, 

Haas, Kenneth B., “An Outline for a 
Course in the Principles of Consumer 
Kconomics,” The Journal of Business 
Education, Vol. X, No. 8, 24-25; and 
9, 19-20 (April and May, 1935). 


“Consumer Guidance in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” The Balance Sheet, 
Vol. XIX, No. 1, (September, 1937) 14- 
19. 

“Economics Prophylaxis for 
the Consumer of Tomorrow,” The Bal- 
ace Sheet, Vol. XVI, No. 5 (January, 
1935) 208-210. 

Haynes, Benjamin R. and Swanson, Ed- 
win A., “Consumer Education in Busi- 
ness Education,” The Journal of Bust 
ness Education, Vol. XII, No. 5, (Jan- 
uary, 1937) 9-10. 

Kimmel, W. G., “Social-Business Educa- 
tion and the Social Sciences,” The Bal- 
ance Shect, Vol. XVIII, No. 7, (March, 
1937) 292-295. 


Lyon, Leverett S., “Non-Vocational Ob- 
jectives of Secondary Commercial Edu- 
cation,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 3, (March, 1933) 
25-28. 

Malott, J. O., “Education for Economic 
Citizenship, “The American Shorthand 
Teacher, Vol. XIII, No. 9 (May, 1933), 
377-379. 
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Morris, Andrew Jay, “What Business 
Education Does Everybody Need to 
Know?” The Balance Sheet, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 8, (April, 1937) 340-343. 

Nichols, Frederick G., “Looking Ahead in 
Junior Business Training,” National 
Business Education Quarterly, Vol. I, 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 


Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 
Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Traiv ing 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Seciion 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NATIONAL Councir or Business Epucartion. 

The CouNcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


The National Council 


The meeting was called to order by 


NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Report of the Business Meeting 


of Business Education 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 27, 1937 


t the delegates representing these associa- It is important, therefore, that the items 
D. D. Lessenberry, vice-president of the tions. Since the number present did not 


of business be carefully considered by 


meet the Constitutional requirements for the members of affiliated associations, so 


The Constitution provides that a a quorum to do business, the meeting was _ that they will be able to instruct their 


quorum must consist of both a majority entirely deliberative. No vote was taken 


of member associations and a majority of | on any question. 
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respective delegates in voting on these 
matters. 
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Because Ralph Masteller had an ap- 
pointment, he was given first place on 
the program, ahead of old business. Mr. 
Masteller is associated with the Arizona 
State Teachers College, and asked the 
Councit for time in which to place be- 
fore te Councit the Vocational Guidance 
and Aptitude Testing program in use at 
the Arizona State Teachers College. Mr. 
Masteller presented this matter with the 
that the NationaL Councit might 


would lack scope and hence would not 
develop a sufficient number of cases to 
give valid results. Mr. Blackstone said 
that in his opinion much of the data re- 
sulting from the secondary school survey 
had been misinterpreted. Miss Van Ant- 
werp raised the question as to whether 
the study was to be made by question- 
naire, her feeling about the questionnaire 
being that it constituted an imposition 
upon the time of the persons answering 


idea 
very ell devote a portion of its time it, and consequently the answers might be 
to assist in the development of sound _ incorrect. 
rized Delegates Groups Represented 
A. Van AMEWEED. Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 


Vicinity 


Gamma Rho Tau 


. Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

roxy 

Reynolds, Proxry 
Minnesota State Business Educators Association —- Helen 

Reynolds, Proxy 

Mary Stuart, Proxry—absent 


. Federated Business Teachers Associations of California—Helen 
Ruth Plimpten, Proxy 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association—l nauthor- 


Association of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 


Marjorie E. Pangburn 

ized Delegate 


stitutions 


programs of vocational guidance and 
aptitude testing. He presented the Tempe 
Plan as one which has already satisfac- 
tory results. A summary of the Tempe, 
Arizona, plan will be sent to delegates 
at once. Mr. Masteller presented the 
CounciL with a gavel made of Arizona 
woods. 

Items of old business were taken up 
in the following order: 

I. Contacts of Business Education with 
Business and with General Education 

The appointmeent of a committee for 
this purpose was authorized when the re- 
port of the Planning Committee was ac- 
cepted. The purpose of this committee 
is to assist in developing better under- 
standing between business, business edu- 
cation, and general education rather than 
to advertise. Successful efforts in this 
direction already have been made through 
Kiwanis and The Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

The further development of this plan 
will go forward in accordance with Mr. 
Blackstone’s plan for publicity. 

IT. National Study of Business Educa- 
tion, 

The relationship of the national study 
to the curricular studies was expressed as 
being that the national study would be 
expected to reveal objectively present 
practices, on the assumption that future 
recommendations for reorganization of 
curricula can not be made unless adequate 
data concerning present practices are first 
secured. The point was made clear that 
in recommending curricular changes, the 
CounciL would make no effort to impose 
changes and no effort to standardize cur- 
ricula, that it assuredly would not rec- 
ommend one type of curriculum for all 
types of schools. 

Out of the findings, however, such 
changes in curricular practices as the 
leaders of business education as _repre- 
sented in the Councit would believe 
sound, could be developed and recom- 

mended. Mr. Blackstone made the point 
that he believed the proposed study 
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A letter presenting the plan of the 
national study as thus far developed will 
be sent to all delegates for their reaction. 
III. Standard Terminology in Business 
Education 

Mr. Blackstone indicated that the re- 
search committee was working on_ its 
study to develop standard terminology, 
but that no report was available. Mr. 
Blackstone also questioned what had 
been done with the report of the Research 
Commission dealing with consumer edu- 
cation. The Councim has been proceed- 
ing on the assumption that recommenda- 
tions for a program of consumer educa- 
tion should follow and be coordinated 
with all the findings of the national study. 
The national study of business education 
is a step in carrying out the recommen- 
dation of the Research Commission. As 
an aid in making this appraisal it is ex- 
pected to have available by early fall a 
manual for local and state studies of 
business education. 

IV. Vocational Testing in Business Edu- 
cation 

The recommendation of Mr. Nichols, 
the chairman of the Policies Committee, 
to the NATIONAL CouNCIL oF BusINEsS 
EpucaTION to sponsor the national voca- 
tional tests in business education, as thus 
far developed, was presented. Mr. Tryt- 
ten of Michigan suggested that such a 
plan would be helpful only if the norms 
set and the tests developed are so well 
done that we can recommend them. He 
indicated also that there is a tendency 
for such tests to make the curriculum, a 
procedure which is undesirable. 

Mr. Trytten also doubts if business 
men will accept the credentials resulting 
from such tests any more readily than 
they do the usual grades given to the 
students at present. Mr, Trytten also 
thought that these tests should not be 
separated from the supervision and con- 
trol of the persons originally responsible 
for planning and developing them. Mr. 
Douglas, when questioned as to the rela- 
tion of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association to the vocational tests, in- 


dicated that the relationship of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association 
with the National Office Managers 
Association had not resulted in the 
payment by the National Office Man- 
agers Association of the $250 which 
was their part of the agreement. 
The Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association believed that it had financed 
the program as far as it cared to do. 
Mr. Nichols indicated in his report that 
the National Office Managers Association 
has now at this time appropriated $250 
for the financing of this testing program 
which sum might be matched by the 
CounciL, providing $500 for the financing 
of this program. It is recommended by 
the group that a complete analysis of this 
situation together with estimates of costs 
and plans of presentation including con- 
structing, marking, giving and evaluating 
the tests be presented to the delegates in 
written form before the proposal be acted 
upon. The complete plan for the voca- 
tional testing program will be sent to 
delegates for their consideration. 


V’. Directory of Business Education 

In the absence of Mr. Rice, chairman 
of the committee on the directory of busi- 
ness education, the secretary read_ the 
report of the committee quoted below. 
This report will be sent to the delegates 
for their approval. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Tilford and Mr. 
Hosler expressed themselves as believing 
the directory idea to be a good one. 
To the Nationat Councit oF Business Epuca- 

TION: 

Your committee on the publication of a_di- 
rectory, appointea at the Detroit meeting last 
July, wishes to submit the following report: 

It is the sentiment of a majority of the mem- 
bers of this committee that the directory is not 
a feasible undertaking for the Councit at this 
time. 

Inasmuch as the provision of revenue to the 
CounciL was one of the main purposes for at- 
tempting such a_ publication, this committee will 
give further study to that matter, and submit a 
later report making suggestions either for a_re- 
vision of the directory plan or some other method 
of providing income. 

A. RICE, Chairman, 
(Signed) 

Directory Committee. 
VI. Membership-Subscription Blanks 

The secretary reported that 19 mem- 
ber associations have made use of the 
combined membership and_ subscription 
blanks which the Councit offered to 
members through its connection with the 
JOURNAL. 


VIT. Pacific Coast Conference 

The possibility of the CouNciL’s spon- 
soring a Pacific Coast conference in 
Business Education in the Summer of 
1939 was regarded favorably by those 
present. No adverse comments were 
made. 


VIII. Relations of the Council with the 
International Soctety of Business Edu- 
cation 

The group indicated that it believed it 
desirable that close contact be made with 
the International Society and that such 
contact be continuous. Mr. Tonne ex- 
pressed his willingness to represent the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EpuUCA- 
TION at the meeting of the International 
Society of Business Education during the 
summer of 1938 and expressed his willing- 
ness to report back to the CouNcit con- 
cerning the activities of that meeting. 

(On this authorization, President Lo- 
max has appointed Mr. Tonne to repre- 
sent the Counci, All persons planning to 
attend the conference are urged to get in 
touch with Mr. Tonne, so as to develop 
a committee.) 
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IX. Business Education for the Distribu- 
tive Occupations 

The appointment of a special committee 
to deal with the problems arising out of 
business education for the distributive 
occupations was discussed. Mr. Trytten 
of Michigan, indicated that in spite of 
the efforts of an active group of business 
educators in Michigan, the person selected 
to have charge of education for the dis- 
tributive occupations was not one who 
had training and experience which would 
enable him to serve as a director of 
business education in other areas as well. 
Mr. Trytten’s point was that there seemed 
to be little disposition in Michigan to 


September 1, 1937, 


BUDGET OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


regard the distributive occupations as part 
of business education. Mr. Given, of Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, indicated that 
the experience in California had been that 
everybody concerned with the distributive 
occupations and business education had 
been highly cooperative and that a pro- 
gram satisfactory to all had been evolved. 
It seemed to be the consensus of the 
group that a committee be formed which 
would serve as a clearing house to collect 
all data on the progress of education for 
the distributive occupations under the 
George-Deen Act in the various states 
and which would serve to keep all groups 
informed, and that this service get under 
way quickly.—Helen Reynolds, Secretary. 


to August 31, 1938 


Receipts 
Membership dues (estimated) 230.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
Letterheads for general officers and committee chairmen $ 80.00 
Postage for general officers and committee chairmen ............:0eeeeeeeeeeeeee 200.00 
Secretarial services for Council and Journal 275.00 
Expenses in connection with Council’s meetings ........ Se re ee 50.00 
Annual membership dues in American Council on Education ..........000+0+2se00 10.00 
National Study of Business Education 150.00 
Traveling expenses for Secretary and President ............ccesccccvescssccccecces 150.00 
$1,070.74 


This budget has been approved by the Affiliated Associ- 
ations of The National Council of Business Education. 


Dr. Cornell Emphasizes Need for Emotional Control 


At the December meeting of the Wal- 
tonians, new student club of the Walton 
School of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois, 
Dr. T. C. Cornell, well-known business 
consultant and eminent doctor of medicine 
and surgery, asked the members, “Do you 
ever get angry? Do you ever want to 
blow off steam? Well, don’t do it in the 
office. The boss won’t like it and you 
might easily jeopardize your job.” He 
gave the following advice, valuable to any 
young man or woman entering the busi- 
ness field, “Emotional upheavals not only 
affect clear constructive thinking, but 
also can play havoc with the physical fit- 
ness of the business person to the extent 
that in many cases a person will not only 
fail to achieve the success for which he 
is capable, but may become a failure. 
The basic force behind all human_ be- 
havior is the necessity for exp-zession of 
a desire or urge. Anger and like re- 
sponses come as a result of the thwarting 
of these expressions and can be con- 
trolled by habituating a mental process 
on all such occasions that will enab'e one 
to avoid this state of mind which in many 
business organizations are more and 
more frowned upon as being a weakness, 
which strong well-balanced people are 
supposed to be able to control. To avoid 
the emotional upheavals caused by anger, 
a person should immediately make an 
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effort to circumvent the cause of the 
anger, by substituting for it an interest 
in why the thwarting occurred and by 
assuming a problem-solving attitude.” 

Dr. Cornell went on to analyze why, 
for instance. people became angry ai 
dumb animals, blocks of wood, etc. He 
showed the unreasonableness of it by 
many examples, and further pointed out 
that besides anger,—fear, sorrow, over- 
excitement, etc., also caused the same 
upheavals in the emotions. All of these 
can be overcome and held in check by 
the substituting of some other interest,— 
that something depending on each indi- 
vidual, and can be done by the _ indi- 
vidual himself or through the aid of 
outside help. 


Dr. Cornell emphasized that there was 
a definite need for this type of emotional 
control, as evidenced during these past 
years of business upsets, and pointed out 
to the Waltonians, that they, as future 
business men of the country, should coa- 
sider it seriously. 


The Waltonians was organized this fall 
by the students in the day and evening 
classes of the Walton School of Com- 
merce, the object being a series of social 
and educational events, which they felt 
would be of benefit to them upon enter- 
ing the business world. 
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Federal Vocational Education 
Funds Received by States 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L, 
Ickes has announced the amounts paid to 
the States of George-Deen funds ‘or the 
six-month period ending December 31 
1937. These funds are for the ‘urther 
extension of vocational education jin the 
several States, authorized by the (corge- 
Deen Act of June 8, 1936. 

The list of payments to the re-vectiye 
States follows: 

State Total 


ayment 


Delaware 


Montana .. 39,113,52 
12°.856.10 
North Carolina 213.902.49 
282,827.41 
Oklahoma .. ...... 145.614.25 
50.814,37 
Pennsylvania ........ 381). 509.56 
Rhode Island l 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 
Kansas 
New Hampshire .... 


$6,000,338,02 

In the case of Arizona, Washington, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia. 
payments are not being made at this time 


pending approval of State plans or re- 
ceipt of reports requested. 


e 
Kappa Zeta Educational Fund 


The Kappa Zeta National Business 
Sorority under the direction of Mrs. 
Margaret Koenig, National President, 
Des Moines, Iowa, is assisting students 
in furthering their business education by 
a fund which is set aside for that pur- 
pose by the Sorority. 

To receive this aid the student must 
be a high school graduate with a rating 
of an honor student or rank in the upper 
one-third of his class. A limited number 
will be given this aid in 1938, They will 
attend junior colleges and business train- 
ing schools. 

Illinois Commercial Contest 


M. B. Thompson, of Bridgeport Town- 
ship High School, Bridgeport, Illinois, 
has announced plans and rules for the 
twenty-fifth annual Illinois State Com- 
mercial Contest, of which he is the di- 
rector. Events will include shorthand, 
typing, transcription, and bookkeeping. 

The mass typing contest is scheduled 
for April 6; district contests, April 16; 
sectional contests, either April 29 or 30. 
Finals will take place at the University 
of Illinois, May 13 and 14. 
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E.C. T. A. Convention Plans 


Jay \V. Miller, chairman of publicity 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Assoc tion, has issued a preliminary an- 
nounce nent regarding the program for 
the fo: ‘y-first annual meeting to be held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphi:, Pennsylvania, on April 14, 15, 
and 1938. 

“Mc ‘ernizing Business Education” is to 
be the title of the 1938 Yearbook. The 
conve! ‘on program is to be built about 

‘me and is to inter-related 


| will deal with “Vital Current 
1s in the Organization and Ad- 
ition of Business Education” 
is to be devoted to “Vital Cae. 
rent | -oblems of the Teacher of Busi- 
ness ubjects.”. In the convention pro- 
gram -roper, Parts I and II will be 
prese: cd by speakers at the general 
meeti: -s of the Association. At one of 
the meetings, an address on 
“Prac'ical Application of the George- 
Deer \ct to Business Education” will be 
given, but will not appear in the Year- 
book 


Probl: 
minist 
Part 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation held its Fall meeting at Berea 
College on December 11. Margaret Heil, 
first. vice-president, presided over the 
morning session, at which A. J. Law- 
rence, president of the Association, in 
presenting “A Challenge and Plan” 
pointed out some of the problems facing 
commercial education in the Kentucky 
high schools and discussed plans of solv- 
ing these problems. Lloyd Baugham, of 
the cepartment of business of Berea Col- 
lege, told of “The Effect of Advertising 
on the Consumer.” “An Experiment with 
the [direct Method of Teaching Short- 
hand” was presented by Anna D. Gill, of 
the department of commerce at the East- 
ern State Teachers College. Edith G. 
Ford, of the same school, gave her ex- 
periences with “The Pattern Method of 
Teaching Typewriting.” The morning 
session of the meeting was concluded 
with explanation of “The Social Se- 
curity Program in Action” by M. E. 
Vaughn, of the Federal Social Security 
Board of Lexington. 

At the luncheon Dr. William J. 
Hutchins, president of Berea College, 
told of “The Needs in Business Educa- 
tion Today.” Following this address there 
was a conducted tour by George R. Kav- 
anaugh, business manager of the school, 
of the Berea College campus and_ its 
many student industries. The tour ended 
with a tea at the President’ s home given 
by Dr. and Mrs. Hutchins. 


Under the direction of David E. John- 
son, of Winnetka, who was president of 
the Illinois State Commercial Teachers’ 
Association last year, the membership of 
the association was increased, and mem- 
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Part III, “Solution of Current Prob 
lems Through Modified Instruction Mate- 
rials and Teaching Procedure,” and Part 
IV, “Suggestions for Improving Teaching 
Procedures aid Devices,” will be treated 
in sectional meetings. 

Group meetings for private school ex- 
ecutives and classroom teachers are to be 
arranged and the popular Question Box 
sessions will be continued. 

The officers of the Association are: 
William £. Douglas, Golaey College, 

Delaware. Vice-President: | Mrs. 
Susette B. Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High 
Xichmond, Virginia: Secretary: Harry I. Good, 
\ssociate Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, New 
York; Treasurer: Arnold M. Lloyd, Principal, 
fanks College, /hiladeiphia. 


President: 
Wilmington, 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
commercial education, Newark, N. J., has 
been appointed editor of the 1938 Year- 
book. Paul Boynton, Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, is gen- 
eral membership chairman. George E. 
Mumford, special assistant, Board of 
Public Education, Philadelphia, is gen- 
eral chairman of the 1938 convention. 


bers were given the benefit of a series 

of studies and findings made by the Chi- 

cago Area Business Education Directors’ 

Association, a group which has been 

holding monthly luncheon meetings in 

Chicago for the past three years. 

Thoughtful consideration of the mate- 

rials furnished by the group through Mr. 

Johnson should do much for commercial 

education in I]linois. 

At the annual meeting, held in connec- 
tion with the High School Conference at 
the University of Illinois, the following 
officers and committee members were 
chosen to head the organization for the 
year: 

Fidelia A. VanAntwerp, Joliet. 

Secretary, Elizabeth Nettleton, Bloomington. 
Treasurer, G. R. Comery, Maywood. 

Executive Committee: M. B. Thompson. 
Bridgeport; R. H. Evans, Dundee; Elmer 
V. Nickel, Decatur; David E. Johnson, 
Winnetka. 


e 
Nebraska, District I 


The regular Fall meeting of the Com- 
mercial Section, Nebraska State Teachers 
Association, District I, was held in Lin- 
coln during the State Teachers Conven- 
tion. At the business meeting. following 
the usual Section luncheon, David Sell, 
Lincoln High School, was elected presi- 
dent for this year. 

Afternoon sessions 
two following days. 
dressed the first of these meetings on 
“Consumer Education,” following which 
W. A. Robbins, Lincoln School of Com- 
merce, led a round table discussion. At 
the second afternoon meeting papers 
were read by Gertrude Goering of the 
University of Nebraska and Mr. TeSelle 
of Lincoln. Miss Goering discussed 
“Problems and Procedures in Teaching 
Shorthand” and Mr. TeSelle’s paper 
covered “What Shall We Teach in Type- 


writing? 


President, 


were held on the 
Lloyd Jones ad- 


Southeastern Ohio 


The Fall meeting of the commercial 
section of the Southeastern Ohio Educa- 
tional Association was held in Athens, 
with E. Stedman of Nelsonville pre- 
siding. Clifford Glazier of the Stewart 
High School gave a report of a survey 
in which he investigated the types of 
work being done by those students gradu- 
ating from the Athens County High 
Schools in the classes of 1932 to 1936, 
inclusive. Eva Lamon, teacher in Athens 
High School and vice-president of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association. 
followed with a report of the last meet- 
ing of the officers of that association and 
announced the program for the spring 
meeting to be held in Columbus in 
April. 

The main speaker was R. G. 
of Grove City College, 
Pennsylvania, who led an informal dis- 
cussion on many questions, which had 
been given him at an earlier date. The 
questions originally came from members 
of the group. 

Gale Watts of Portsmouth High Schoo! 
was elected chairman for the year of 
1938 


Walters 
Grove City, 


Indiana Conference 
“Improved Methods of 
ness Subjects” 
the Eighteenth 
ference of 


Teaching Busi- 
is the slogan adopted for 
Annual Invitational Con- 
Indiana Business Teachers to 
be held at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, February 11 and 12. D. 
D. Lessenberry, Director of Commer- 
cial Teacher T raining, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Louis A. 
Leslie, Vice-President, Katherine Gibbs 
School, New York City; and Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, will be guest speakers. 

The conference proper will meee with 
a dinner meeting Friday at 6:30 p. m., at 
which M. E. Studebaker, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Bail 
State Teachers College, will preside as 
toastmaster. Mr. Leslie will talk to this 
group on the subject, “Obstacles to the 
Improvement of Teaching Techniques.” 
From 8 p. m. to 10:30 p. m. an informal 
reception will be held at the library 
building under the auspices of the Xi 
chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national honor- 
ary fraternity for business teachers. 

Mr. Lessenberry will discuss the sub- 
ject, “Business Education Looks for Im- 
proved Methods of Teaching” at the 
program on Saturday morning. Miss 
Skimin will talk on “Transcription, the 
Work of the Typing Department” at the 
afternoon meeting. A number of Indiana 
teachers will discuss other topics related 
to the slogan, which should guarantee a 
program that will be of interest to all 
business teachers in the state. The plans 
for the conference are being made by 
Miss Irma Ehrenhardt of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, who is 
president of the Conference for this vear. 

The Third Annual Business and Edu- 
cational Exhibit will open Friday, Feb- 
ruary 11, at 10 a. m. Arrangements will 
be made for teachers to have time to see 
this exhibit which has formerly been 
held at the time of the state contest. 
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SINCE 1858 


Thomas Natural Shorthand Association Convention 


The first annual convention of the 
Thomas Natura! Shorthand Association 
was held on November 19 at the Western 
Women’s Club in San Francisco. Guest 
of honor was Charles A. Thomas, 
founder of Thomas Natural Shorthand. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., sponsors of the new 
system, were represented by Richard P. 
Ettinger, President of the company, who 


Meeting of 


| gave the principal address of the evening. 
| Teachers representing public and private 
| commercial schools throughout the Bay 
| Area of California were present as guests 


of the Asosciation. 

Verona Clarke, who _ represented 
Thomas Natural Shorthand at the In- 
ternational Shorthand Congress in Lon- 
don, submitted a report on the congress 


with Thomas in the McKinley Continya- 
tion School at Berkeley. Other speak- 
ers were J. Evan Armstrong o/ the 
Armstrong College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Berkeley; C. W. Wise of the Cali- 
fornia College of Business, Berkeley; T, 
B. Bridges of Heald College, Oakland; 
Mary Parks of the San Jose High School, 
San Jose; and Naomi Fletcher of the 


New Shorthand Group 


Studio Shorthand School in Oaklan:. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Verona Clarke of the 
McKinley Continuation School, !’resi- 
dent; Mary Parks of the San Jose !1igh 
School, San Jose, Vice-President; Maude 
Chilstrom of the Dorothy Durham School 
for Secretaries, San Francisco, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Florence Hadlen of Oak- 
land, Historian. 


and also told of the success of her work 


COMPLETELY Different! 


The New Pathfinder Course in 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNTING 


This latest Pathfinder addition is a complete treatise on 
the subject of pay-roll accounting. All the pertinent 
facts of federal and state Social Security legislation are 
condensed and discussed in a clear, concise manner. 
Their application to present-day bookkeeping practice 
is plainly shown. Pay-roll and personnel accounting... 
subjects heretofore but briefly touched...are thoroughly 
and effectively explained for the student. 


The highest tribute to the 
quality of Esterbrook Pens is © 
continued use by commer- 
cial schools and offices the 
world over. 


For over 78 years, Esterbrook 
has maintained this leader- 
ship by successfully inter- 
preting the public’s writing 
requirements. The name of 
Esterbrook, world’s greatest 
pen makers, is your guarantee 


of pen point satisfaction. A complete set of this course will be sent to account- 


ing instructors for 60 days’ free examination. 


SEND FOR YOUR EVALUATION SET NOW! 


Free tricl assoriments cheerfully 
sent to teachers upon request. 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


50 Cooper Street or Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Camden, N. J. Toronto, Canada 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENI 


Charles R. Hadley Gompany 


330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHICAGO 
29 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Avenue 
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Federation 


More than one thousand commercial 
teachers attended the Fortieth Annual 
Convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation in Chicago from 
December 27 to 30. This was the largest 
convention attendance in the history of 
the Federation. On the closing day of the 
convention secretary J. Murray Hill re- 
porte) a total membership of approxi- 
mately 26! 

The complete program for the con- 
yention was outlined in the December 
issue of this magazine. All types of in- 
stitu!'ons and all sections of the United 
States were represented on this program. 
The \iews of private business schools, of 
publi. schools, of state teachers’ colleges, 
of li cral arts colleges, and of universi- 
ties vere presented by speakers from 
such videly separated states as Massachu- 
setts and California, Wisconsin and 


Convention 


Detroit, Michigan, upon their retirement 
from the Executive Board. At this meet- 
ing the various state membership chair- 
men were presented with tokens for their 
fine work in increasing the membership 
this year. The California-Nevada_sec- 
tion, under the leadership of Pauline 
Everett of San Diego had the greatest 
percentage of increase in membership, 
and Pennsylvania, under the leadership of 
F. H. Sumrall of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, showed the 
greatest total membership for the year. 

The annual Federation dinner, at which 
retiring president R. G. Walters presided, 
was attended by approximately 700 mem- 
bers. 

From every standpoint this year’s con- 
vention was an outstanding success. Much 
credit for this is due president Walters; 
to secretary Hill and the other officers 


Federation Officers Elected to Serve 
for the Coming Year 


George E. McClellan 
President 


M. E. Studebaker 
2nd Vice-President 


Texas, and more than a dozen states in 


between. Moreover, practically every 
recognized commercial subject of the 
modern curriculum was discussed some- 
time during the convention. 

The general assemblies drew large 
numbers who listened to outstanding 
speakers talk on well-chosen and timely 
topics. Every departmental and round 
table meeting was well attended. Several 
of the group meetings were so large that 
the meeting places provided did not have 
a sufficient number of seats for the num- 
ber attending. Two clinics, one for class- 
room teachers and one for public school 
administrators dealt with special prob- 
lems for members of these groups. 

At the last plenary session tributes 
were paid to H. M. Owen, Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Decatur, Illinois, and 
Arthur F, Tull, ‘the Business Institute, 
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J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


Nettie Huff 
Ist Vice-President 


Jay W. Miller 
Treasurer 


and members of the Executive Board for 
their splendid cooperation; to Paul 
Moser, the local chairman, who devoted 
many hours of work to arranging the 
details of the meeting; and to the presi- 
dents of departments and_ chairmen of 
round tables for their efforts in pre- 
paring attractive programs. 

Invitations to hold the convention next 
year were received from a number of 
cities, but it was decided to return to 
Chicago next December. 


George E. McClellan, president of 
Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected president of 
the Federation for the ensuing year. Mr. 
McClellan has been active in Federation 
affairs for many years, having held a 
number of important offices in connection 


with NCTF, 


Nettie Huff, Huff's Plaza Secretarial 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, was elect- 
ed first vice-president; M. E. Studebaker, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, is second vice-president. J. Murray 
Hill of Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and Jay 
W. Miller, of Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, were re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 

k. G. Walters, the retiring president, 
automatically becomes a member of the 
Executive Board and Paul Moser, of the 
Moser School, Chicago, was elected 
as a new member of the Board to repre- 
sent the private schools department. 

Officers elected in the public and _pri- 
vate schools departments and the various 
sections are as follows: 


Public Schools Department 
Chairman, D. E. Johnson, New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Vice-Chairm: an, C. A. Murray, High School, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Secretary, Olive Marshall, High 

School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Roosevelt 


Private Schools Department 
Chairman, E. E. Gard, Platt-Gard Business 
University, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Vice-Chairman, W. M. Wootton, Lockyear’s 
Business College, Evansville, Indiana. 
Secretary, Mrs. G. Puffer, Fountain 
City Business College, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. 


Private School Instructors Round Table 
Chairman, A. C. Stephens, The Business In- 
stitute, Detroit, Michigan, 
Vice-Chairman, W. Kiddoo, Goldey Col- 

lege, W ilmington, Delaware. 
Secretary, Mina Bearhope, Moser 
Chicago, Illinois, 


College, 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman, H. H. Green, Junior College, Por- 
tales, New Mexico. 
an, Viona Hansen, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Secretary,  Cyrilla Burns, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Administrators Round Table 
Chairman, A. E. Forsman, Roosevelt 
School, Des Moines, lowa. 
Vice-Chairman, Robert S. 
School,, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Secretary, Nettie M. Huff, Huff's Plaza Sec- 
retarial School, Kansas City, Missouri, 


High 


Barnes, High 


College Instructors Round Table 
Chairman, Frances Botsford, Ball 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiz ana. 
Vice-Chairman, Ray Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lillian Warren, 
of Houston, Houston, Texas. 


State 
University 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 
Chairman, H. E. Barg, Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
High School, Cleveland, Ohi 
Secretary, Ardell Ostergaard, "High 
Fort Dodge. Iowa. 


John Hay 
School, 


Social-Economie Round Table 
Chairman, W. G, Dallas, High School, Parma, 
10. 
Vice-Chairman, Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Secretary, Lillian Yoder, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


Office Machine Round Table 
Chairman, Thomas Redfield, Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Vice-Chairman, George Hittler, High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 
Secretary, Leora Johnson, Cedar 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, 


Rapids 
Towa. 


Staff of the 
National Business Education Outlook 


an 
Business Education Digest 

Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan 

D. D. Lessenberry, Univ. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ww Foster, East High School, 
New York. 


of Pittsburgh, 


Rochester, 
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The National Association of Accredit- 
ed Commercial Schools, having been or- 
ganized in December 1912, celebrated its 
25th or Silver Anniversary at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Christmas 
holiday week, beginning December 27. 
This celebration was exceptional, not 
alone because it emphasized a quarter of 
a century of continuous progressive 
activity in the field of commercial edu- 
cation but for other significant reasons. 

President B. F. Williams of Des 
Moines, Iowa, twenty-five years ago led 
the movement for a new organization, 
on behalf of private business school in- 
terests, that should be continuously active 
twelve months in every year and having 
served the organization as president from 
its inception gave notice that he would 
not be a candidate for re-election at the 
annual meeting in December. Vice-Presi- 
dent J. F. Fish of Chicago who had also 
served continuously as an officer of the 
Association for twenty-four years had 
resigned. This meant that new officers 
would be elected to fill certain vacancies 
upon the Board of Governors which con- 
sists of seven members, all of whom are 
subject to election annually. 

President Williams opened the session 
with the usual formalities and delivered 
an impressive address. Following the re- 
ports of officers, Paul Moser, Moser 
College, Chicago, discussed “Teacher 
Training for the Private Business 
School.” Following further discussion of 
this subject by J. L. Harman, Bowling 
Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, the question was refer- 
red to the Board of Governors for fur- 
ther study and consideration. The mem- 
bers then took up a discussion of spon- 
soring a sorority or a fraternity in a 
private business school. 

The principal address of the afternoon 
session was delivered by Arthur H. Bray- 
ton, Personnel Manager, Marshall Field 
& Company, Chicago, who spoke on the 
subject “How Should I Spend My Promo- 
tion Money If | Were Operating a Pri- 
vate Business School?” His address led 
him into a discussion of types of adver- 
tising and the development per- 
sonality. Other speakers at this meeting 
were J. Evan Armstrong. Dr. P.. S. 
Spangler, Dr. Harman, H. N. Rasely, 
Fred E. Peters and W. R. Kiddoo. Later, 
the members discussed a National Spell- 
ing Contest, the details for which are 
being developed, and a National Business 
College Week, to be set aside for a 


Southwestern Private 


The meetings of the Southwestern 
Private Schools Association, he!d at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, November 
26 and 27, were very well attended. It 
is reported by J. E. George, Enid Busi- 
ness College, Enid, Oklahoma, president 
of the association for the past year, that 
the Friday luncheon meeting had an at- 
tendance of 125 and about 180 were in 
attendance at the banquet Friday evening. 

The names of most of the speakers 
appeared in the November issue of this 
magazine, At the Friday luncheon, R. L. 
Thornton, president of the Mercantile 
Bank of Dallas, delivered an excellent 
address on “The Position of the Private 
Business College Under the Sun,” in 
which he both eulogized and _ criticized 
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‘National Association of -Accredited 
Commercial Schools 


special program in June of each year. 
The annual banquet was the crowning 
feature of the Silver Anniversary. The 
principal speaker was Dr. D. W. Daniel, 
president of Clemson College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. Following the awarding 
of Silver Certificates to charter mem- 
bers of the Association came the sur- 
prise of the evening, the awarding of the 
degree of “Doctor of Laws” to President 


Dr. E. M. Hull 
President 


Benjamin Franklin Williams. Bruce 
Gates of Waterloo, Iowa, in a glowing 
tribute then presented to Mr. Williams a 
token of appreciation from members of 
the Association. In conclusion and upon 
the proposal of Mr. Williams a gift, ex- 
pressive of personal regard, was sent to 
Vice-President J. Frank Fish, recently in- 
jured in an automobile accident. 

The election of officers comprising the 
Board of Governors of the association 


resulted as follows: 
President, Dr. E. M. Hull, President, Banks 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Secretary, H. E. V. Porter, Vice-President, 
Jamestown Business College, Jamestown, 
vew York. 


Treasurer, E. H. Norman, President, Balti- 
more Business College, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-President, Eastern Division, H. N. Rase- 
ly, Executive Vice-President and Manager, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Vice-President, Southern Division, C. W. Ed- 
mondson, President, Edmondson School of 
Business, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Vice-President, Central Division, W. 
Robbins, President, Lincoln School of Com: 
merce, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Vice-President, Western Division, Charles 
F. Walker, Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, Portland, Oregon. 


Schools Association 


the private business college. Charles G 
Reigner, president of the H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, delivered 
the address at the banquet. His subject 
was “When Is a Man Educated?” At 
the banquet the members presented a 
gift to Miss A. M. Suhr, in appreciation 
of her services as secretary-treasurer for 
the past three years. 

H. FE. V. Porter, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, spoke at the meet- 
ing of that association, on Saturday 
morning. George A. Meadows, president 
of the  Meadows-Draughon College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, presided at the 
meeting. 


W. I. Crum, H. Seward and T. ¢ 
Shilling could not attend and did not 
speak as announced in the November 
issue. The time allotted to these speak- 
ers was given over to a more extended 
discussion of other subjects by the gen- 
eral membership. J. W. Baker, president 
of South-Western Publishing Company 
was unable to address the luncheon 
meeting on Saturday, as planned. Clem 
Boling, manager of the Commercial 
School Department of the same company, 
spoke on “Subjects Taught and Stand- 
ards of Requirements” during the n.orn- 
ing session. M. H. Wright, of the Steno- 
type Company, Chicago, Illinois, who was 
scheduled to speak at the mo: ing 
session gave an inspiring address on The 
Responsibility of the Private Bus ness 
Coll ege in our National Scheme of ‘du- 
cation” at the luncheon meeting. A: the 
close of the luncheon meeting the 1 em- 
bers presented a gift to Mr. George, the 
retiring president. 

The following officers were electec for 
the coming year: 

President: Sam Knight, Central City m- 
mercial College, Waco, Texas. 

Vice-president: Miss A. M. Suhr, M sey 
Business College, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer: L. T. Nichols, Dy. agh- 
on’s Business College, Oklahoma City, Okla! oma. 

The following officers were elected in 
the Instructors’ Division: 

President: Ethel! Bishnow, Central City m- 
mercial College, Waco, Texas. 

Vice -President: Mrs, J. L. Dro ugh- 
on’s Business College, se Christi, Texa: 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Sarah DeWitt, (en- 
tral City Commercial College, Waco, Texas 
(reelected). 

e 


University of Chicago Conference 


The Fifth Annual Conference on Pusi- 
ness Education, to be held at The School 
of Business, The University of Chicago, 
June 30 and July 1, will continue to 
emphasize the social phases of business 
education in accordance with the plans 
for the series of conferences. The spe- 
cific problem to be discussed this year is 
Business as a Social Institution. 

The first day of the conference will be 
devoted to interpretations and amplifica- 
tions of the concept. That is, just whiat 
does “business as a_ social institution” 
mean to business and industry, to labor, 
to the layman, and to educators. In the 
morning session an authority in each of 
these fields will give evidence of the ex- 
tent to which the concept—as interpreted 
—is functioning today; the extent to 
which it should function in a capitalistic 
democracy; and the ways in which busi- 
ness, labor, and the layman are striving 
to meet their respective responsibilities. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to 
the relative positions and responsibilities 
of government and vocational training 
agencies. The respective duties and 
obligations of government and_ business 
will be considered. Ways and means will 
be suggested for harmonizing the spe- 
cialized services of different occupational 
groups with membership in any one group 
a matter of individual choice. 

The second day will be devoted to the 
responsibilities of education for the de- 
velopment of integrated experiences for 
effective participation in business as a 
social institution. Procedures for over- 
coming the economic illiteracy and the 
inadequate social philosophy of teachers 
will be outlined. Learning situations and 
classroom procedures constructed for the 
purpose ot developing the concept ©! 
business as a social institution on tc 
elementary, secondary, and college leve's 
will be presented for evaluation. 
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RADIO AND SCREEN 


vesting Series of Broadcasts February “Alcohol and Narcotics,” 
‘hapten Mr. Howard V. Funk, Study of the Use 


“Youth in a Modern Community” is and Effect of Alcohol and Narcotics 
the ‘heme of a series of broadcasts pre- Chairman; February 9, “Watch Your 
sent-d by the Parent-Teacher Radio Step,” Miss Marian L. Telford, Safety 
Forum of the National Congress of Chairman; February 16, “Through the 
its and Teachers Wednesday after- Years,” Mrs. Percy F. Powell, Founders 


Parents 
noors, from 4:30 to 5:00 Eastern Stand- Day Chairman, Miss Mary England, 
ard ‘ime, over the Blue Network of the | Membership Chairman, and Mrs. Fred 


Nat onal Broadcasting Company. Coming M. Raymond, Congress Publications 
‘ams, under the heading “From 13 Chairman; February 23, “Why Read?” 
to 2),” will be: January 19, “Who Makes Miss Julia Wright Merrill, Library 
Soc 1 Codes?” Miss Aimee Zillmer, Service Chairman. Later programs will 


Soc ) Hygiene Chairman; January 26, discuss phases of the topics, “The Arts 
“Mi! Pleasures and Palaces,” Mrs. Scott of Leisure” and “The P. T. A. Looks 
Woe 4, Juvenile Protection Chairman; Forward.” 


BURROUGHS CALCULATOR 
for school instruction 


LIST 
PRICE 


This Burroughs Calculator is proving extremely popular for 


schoolroom instruction because of its low price —its sim- 


plicity and ease of operation—and its compactness. The 
student who learns on it will have no difficulty thereafter 
in using any size Burroughs Calculator, whether electric 
or hand operated. The principles of operation are the 
same. For a demonstration, telephone the local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Good Outlook for 
Audio-Visual Instruction 


In commenting on the improved con- 
dition of the nation’s schools, E. E. 
Shumaker, President of Erpi Picture 
Consultants, states: 

“Schools, colleges, universities, state 
departments of education and other gov- 
ernmental agencies long aware of the 
value of audio-visual instruction materials 
and methods are now acquiring sound 
projectors and films on an_ extensive 
basis in all parts of the nation as well 
as in foreign countries. This evidence of 
interest and resolution to modernize 
teaching facilities is gratifying to all who 
have been associated with the develop- 
ment of audio-visual instruction during 
the past decade. 

“Professional workers who have given 
so unselfishly of their time and effort to 
advance the cause feel compensated for 
their efforts. Projector manufacturers 
and picture producers are encouraged to 
extend their manufacturing operations so 
as to provide more and better products. 
Pupils, teachers, administrative officers, 
boards and patrons are awakening to the 
contribution which audio-visual teaching 
aids can make to the learning process. 


Visual Education 
Course Required 


Before a teacher can receive a perma- 
nent certificate to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, she must first 
pass a course in visual education. As a 
regular part of the visual course at the 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Teachers 
College, students are taught how to oper- 
ate various types of projectors. They 
are given opportunity to set up a pro- 
jector for use, thread the film through 
the machine and then make the adjust- 
ments necessary for a clear picture and 
proper tone volume. 


Instruction in Radio Techniques 


Classes in radio techniques are becom- 
ing increasingly popular with students 
and administrators alike. A high school 
operating its own radio station is re- 
ported in a recent issue of School Review. 
The pupils of the Seneca Vocational 
High School in Buffalo run Station 
WSVS, themselves, putting out fifty-watt 
signals each day from 8:30 to 10:00 
A.M. and from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. A class 
for announcers instructs pupils in voice 
technique and the handling of programs. 
Faculty advisors report that the broad- 
casts have been useful in guidance. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The Red 
SHORTHA 
The very, very easy yA 
5 Lessons—40 Principles—30 Pages 
Ready for 60 word Dictation 
5 weeks Day School—!0 weeks Nioht "School 
Can be learned by Correspondence 
Write for Descriptive Folder 
The White 
LITE LINE SHORTHAND 
10 Lessons—104 es. .$1.00 
60 word—I0 weeks Days—20 Weeks Night 
The Blue 


PITMAN SHORTHAND in 12 LESSONS 
60 word—i2 “a Day—24 weeks Night 


Start all beginners in the RED 
Finish all others with the WHITE AND BLUE 


30% Discount to teachers and schools 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co, 


317 Huron Street Teledo, Ohio 
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Mr. Boling Associated with 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Clem Boling, well-known to commer- 
cial school people—teachers and students 
alike—through his assembly appearances 
and demonstrations as the World’s Cham- 
pion Stenotypist, has joined the South- 
Western Publishing Co. organization as 
manager of the commercial school de- 
partment. 

As a direct result of the training he 
himself received in a commercial school, 
Mr. Boling has been enabled to devote 
more than two decades of service to 
nationally-known organizations; and, as 
is well-known, approximately fifteen of 
those years have been spent in service to 
the commercial school fraternity, calling 
upon and working with hundreds of 
commercial schools on a national basis. 
During this period, by personal calls and 
correspondence, he has counselled with 
the executives and teachers in possibly 
a majority of the commercial schools of 
America. His record has been an_ in- 
spiration to untold numbers of aspiring 
young people interested in business 


careers, and is an excellent example of 
what a good commercial school can do 
for any young person of the right char- 
acteristics who comes to it for counsel 
and training and help. 

Mr. Boling attended Sparks College, 
Shelbyville, Illinois, for two years, taking 
a complete commercial course. His only 
formal school training since then includes 
a war-time course at the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 
and special evening courses of an eco- 
nomic character at Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Upon leaving Sparks College, he trav- 
eled nationally for five years visiting 
commercial schools in the interests of 
the manufacturers of the Stenotype. 
Then followed fifteen months of military 
service, a few years as a reporter and 
five years as secretary to a_ business 
executive before entering the employ of 
the Stenotype division of La Salle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago. He visited 
commercial schools for ten years for this 
institution before accepting his new 
position. 

Much of Mr. Boling’s time will neces- 
sarily be devoted to work in the general 
offices of the South-Western Publishing 
Co., in Cincinnati, but he will also be 
available to visit schools and to counsel 
with and help them in every reasonable 
manner consistent with the facilities and 
resources of the company. 
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Rupert P. SoRelle 


Rupert Pitt SoKelle, vice-president of 
the Gregg Publishing Company, died in 
New York City on December fourteenth 
after an illness ot several weeks. 

Mr. SoRelle was born in Lexington, 
Texas, sixty-four years ago. As a young 
man he was employed by the Western 
Union. Later he went to Chicago where 
he became head of the department of 
stenography in Armour Institute. He was 
head of the secretarial department in the 
Pocatello Academy, Pocatello, Idaho, 
from 1903 to 1908. Having become in- 
terested in Gregg shorthand, he joined 
the faculty of the Gregg School in Chi- 
cago and a few years later became asso- 
ciated with the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. He was made vice-president of 
the company in 1920 

Mr. SoRelle was known to thousands 
of business teachers throughout this coun- 
try and abroad through some thirty books 
of which he was the joint or sole author. 
He had a wide personal acquaintance, and 
was a familiar figure at most conventions 
of business teachers. His genial disposi- 
tion and sincere friendliness endeared him 
to all whom he met. 

Business education of thirty years ago 
was not much different from business ed- 
ucation of sixty years ago. Many changes, 
however, have come about in the past 
three decades, the pioneers in which are 
mostly too young, and the movements 
too new, for proper recognition and eval- 
uation to have taken place. Rupert So- 
Relle was one of those pioneers in the 
new business education of the twentieth 
century. His Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers, published in 1911, was the first 
comprehensive text in the field. With Mrs. 
Ida M. Cutler he developed the “Rational” 
approach to typewriting, which empha- 
sized first activity by the index fingers 
on the three rows of the keyboard rather 
than the learning of the “home row” keys. 
Words, one ot the most widely used 
business spellers, was another of his 
works. His Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing, which appeared in 1922, was an 
important contribution to the sparse bibli- 
ography of business education. 

Mr. SoRelle was always interested. in 
young people and was instrumental in 
searching out stenographers who later be- 
came champion writers. Fred H. Gurtler, 
Salome Tarr, Charles L. Swem, William 
Rosenberg, Albert Schneider, and Martin 
Dupraw were among those whom his ad- 
vice and encouragement helped to create 
new records in fast shorthand writing. 

Though his active service is finished, 

the influence of this teacher and writer 
continues as an inherent part of the great 
philosophy and substance of business edu- 
cation. And when the historian finds time 
to set down the annals of business educa- 
tion, the name of this man who dreamed 
and pioneered will occupy an important 
place—Louis A. Rice, Chairman, Publi- 
cations Committee, National Council of 
Business Education, and Vice-President, 
Packard School, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Kyker Appointed 
to Government Position 


On February 1, B. Frank Kyke, Di- 
rector, Graduate Courses in Commercial 
Education at the Woman’s Colle re of 
the University of North Carolina, will 
take up his duties as Research Specialist 
in Commercial Education for the ffice 
of Education of the Department «/ the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. In hi new 
position, Mr. Kyker will take over the 
general service work of answering com- 
mercial-education inquiries of all \inds, 
He will also, under the Smith-H ighes 
Law, make investigations for aidin~ the 
states in the establishment of voc: ional 
schools for commercial workers. 

Mr. Kyker received his undergr: ‘uate 
training at Berea College and at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. His graduate work 
was done at George Peabody Colleg. and 
at the University of Iowa. 

Following several years of teaching 
and administrative work in secondary 
schools, he was director of the dcpart- 
ment of business at Berea College rom 
1920 to 1932, and during the first suimer 


term of 1932 he was the acting head of 
the division of commercial teacher train- 
ing at the University of Iowa. He went 
to the University of North Carolina in 
1932. 

Professor Kyker was president o! the 
Southern Business Education Association 
for two terms, 1933-1935 and has held 
many other Association offices. He is a 
former sponsor of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation and has written 
articles and editorials for this magazine 
and other journals, | 


New Position for Miss Mundon 


Ella F. Mundon was appointed in- 
structor of secretarial subjects at Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia, 
at the beginning of this school vear. 

Her pubiic school education was ob- 
tained in Youngstown, Ohio. She _ then 
attended Wilberforce University from 
which a B.S. degree (commercial cur- 
riculum) was received. She has done a 
year of graduate work toward an \.A. 
degree at New York University, majoring 
in business education. 

Miss Mundon taught secretarial subjects 
for six years at the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes, Durham, North Caro- 
lina and served as a clerical worker for 
one year at the 137th Street Branch 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
New York City. 
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New Position for Mr. Cochrane 


Theodore W. Cochrane, of Des Moines, 
lowa, has been appointed to the teaching 
staff of the department of Commerce 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Cochrane is a graduate of the Clin- 
ton, \lissouri, Seminary, took his A.B. 
degree from William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Missouri and has done graduate 

work ; t the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Since graduation, he has taught in 
schoo's and colleges of Oklahoma and 
Missouri and has engaged in banking and 
other forms of business. For one year, 
he teught at the Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
Busin ss College, following this with ten 
years of teaching commercial courses in 
the | berty, Missouri, High Schools. For 
one » ar, he was instructor at the North 
Kans 5 City High School, coming to 
Frede icksburg from the Abraham Lin- 
coln ‘ligh School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Also, Mr. Cochrane has taught five sum- 
mer essions in William Jewell College. 


Mr. Anderson to Greensboro 


Ros Anderson, formerly professor of 
busin ss education in Western Carolina 
Teacicrs College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina, is the new head of the depart- 
ment of business in Senior High School, 
Greensboro. 


Mr. Anderson is a graduate of Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College and has 
done graduate work at the Univ ersity of 
Kentucky. 


Promotion for Mr. Hatfield 


Beginning with the spring semester E. 
E. Hatfield will be assistant professor of 
secretarial science at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. He will 
be active in promoting the new program 
of the school, which will offer for the 
first time the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Commercial Education. Mr. 
Hatfield has had two fine promotions in 
one year at Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Professor Hatfield’s Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree was granted by Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, and his Master of Busi- 
ness Administration is from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. His twelve years of 
teaching have included high school, 
junior college, business school, and col- 
lege work. 

He is active in the commerce section 
of the Oklahoma Educational Associa- 
tion, having served as vice-president and 
president. 


Shields to University of Chicago. 


Dr. H. G. Shields has resigned his 
directorship of the School of Business 
and Secretarial Studies and the Prince 
School of Store Service Education at 
Simmons College, Boston, to accept an 
appointment as Associate Professor of 
Business Education in the School of 
Business at the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Shields was formerly associated with 
the University of Chicago as Assistant 
Dean of the School of Business. This re- 
cent appointment is a move on the part 
of the University of Chicago toward an 
enriched program in the field of business 
teacher training. 

Dr. Shields received his doctorate in 
1934 in the field of business education at 
Harvard University. His contributions on 
social-business education have appeared 
in various publications. Among his well- 
known publications are A Study of Junior 
College Business Education and (with W. 
H. Wilson) Business-Economic Problems. 
More recently he has engaged in a survey 
of business education in connection with 
the Regents’ inquiry into the cost and 
character of Education in New York 
State, and has also surveyed business edu- 
cation for the city of Philadelphia. 


Connecticut Conference 


The Commerce Club of the Teachers 
College of Connecticut at New Britain is 
planning to sponsor a business education 
conference to be held at the college on 
Saturday, March 19. program an- 
rnouncement will appear in the next issue 
of this magazine. 
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NEW 1938 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


Now Ready— 
Revised Second Edition 


COST ACCOUNTING 


by Reitell and Johnston 


$3.50 


“Our most up-to-date cost accounting text has been 
brought completely up-to-date.” 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, December 1937 


Fourth Edition—By Peters and Pomeroy 


VIEWPOINTS — 


1. The Individual 
2. The Businessman 
3. Society in General 


Places emphasis on 


Just Published— 


Of vital interest to every educator 


PAYING FOR OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by Cyr, Burke, and Mort 


$2.00 


A clear, concise, and brief statement of the facts and 
principles underlying the important subject of school 
inance, 


Send for examination copies on approval 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


* 


In each chapter the student is shown the 
importance of law to the individual, to 
the businessman, and to society in gen- 
eral. Many new cases and problems have 
been introduced to take the place of old 
cases. Terminology 
has been changed from such old phrase- 
ology as ‘“‘Master and Servant” to ‘‘Em- 
ployer and Employee.’’ New topics have 
been introduced, such as social security, 
old-age pensions, and iabor relations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Da‘las 
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— 


we 


AUTHORITATIVE 
ACCURATE CONCISE 


Thompson. Rogers and Travers’ 


BUSINESS LAW 


AND 


PROCEDURE 


612 Pages $1.80 


A 
The Effective Lesson Plan of Each Unit 


1 Terms defined as used 


2 Questions or statement introducing each law prin- 
ciple and illustrated by appropriate examples 


3 Fundamental law principles summarized 
4 Text questions reviewing subject matter 
5 General questions for class discussion 


6 Cases for decision requiring 
(a) Statement of essential facts 
(b) The principle of law that applies 
(c) The pupil’s decision 


7 Authors’ comments on points of legal, social, or 
economic importance 
8 Summary outline of topics 


Review cases for decision at end of each group of topics 


The Balanced Content 


1 The social viewpoint shows the need for rules of law 
and order to protect the well-being of everybody; 
a respect for the rights of others; an awareness of 
"social customs and good practice 


2 The business and legal viewpoint is presented in 


questions and appropriate examples or cases, making 
the pupil realize that definite laws govern the con- 
duct of successful men in both their personal and 
their business dealings with others 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
Atlanta 


Cincinnati Boston 


Dallas 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Ready for State and Local School 
Administrators and Teachers of 
Business Education 


12 PAGE BULLETIN 


Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen A ct, 
by Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard Univers ty, 


Per single copy ............... 10c 

For 10 up to 24 copies, inclusive 8c each 
For 25 up to 49 copies, inclusive 7c each 
For 50 up to 99 copies, inclusive 6c each 
100 copies or more ............ 5c each 


A SINGLE COPY OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING REPR' \TS 
MAY BE HAD FREE 


Current Problems in Business Education, by Paul S. Lomax. 


A Sound Philosophy of Business Education (Service Bulletin N. 6, 
reprinted from THE Business Epucation Wortp), by Pav S. 
Lomax and Frederick G. Nichols 


A Symposium on Socio-Business Education (Reprinted from 
ALANCE SHEET as its Monograph 31), edited by L. A. -ice 


es = ho Occupational Information in the High School, by A. O. 
olvin 


A Sea in Methods of Teaching Shorthand, by France. R. 
Botsfor 


Europe Challenges the American Teacher. by Lee Galloway 
A ry in Office and Secretarial Practice, by Clinton A. 
ee 


Duties of a City Supervisor of Business Education, by L, A. fice 


Some Closer Cosperation Between the Social Studies 
and Business Education, by V immel 


Nationa: Leadership Problems in maken cates as Viewed by 
the United States Office of Education, by J. C. Wright 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Journal of Business Education 
512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Announcing Publication of 


Municipal Accounting 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


This new text includes a comprehensive treat- 
ment of financial organization and budgetary 
procedure, as well as a thorough treatment of 
the accounting for municipal funds. 


The city has been chosen for purposes of illus- 
tration because its transactions comprehend 
practically every type of governmental activity. 
Therefore, the knowledge gained from this 
study of municipal accounting can readily be 
applied to other governmental units, such as 
states, counties, towns, villages, boroughs, 
school districts, sanitary districts, and any other 
local governments. 


The page size of Municipal Accounting 
facilitates the problem of presenting il- 
lustrations effectively, as complete illus- 
trations can be presented on one page. 


We will gladly send this modern, practica! 
work for ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332-410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING © 
COMPANY 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATI¢ 
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CONT: OLLING YOUR PERSONAL FI- 
NA!SCES, by David Owens, New York: 
Mc(raw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 331 
$2.75: 


The ¢ to whom the problem of personal 
financ. is a problem will find here a very 
practi detailed, thoroughly understand- 
able . ide to the various questions that 
must © considered in directing the finan- 
cial 2 airs of any family or individual. 
The ook contains all the information 
neces: ry for the man or woman who 
wants .o make his life a financial success. 
It discusses first the general aspects of 
financ planning, the factors to be 
watch: d and contingencies provided for in 
any | oportioning of income to expendi- 
ture «id saving. The author then treats, 
rather fully, the question of budgets and 
expense control, the whole subject of buy- 
ing, tie advantages of various payment 
plans, and when and how to borrow. The 
secon part of the book is concerned with 
the important topics of insurance, invest- 
ment and speculation, home ownership, 
and wills and trust agreements. The au- 
thor’s understanding of the financial 
needs and conditions of the average family 
and individual make his advice exception- 
ally practical and suited to any reader. 

A teature of the book is the large num- 
ber of specific plans offered for budgets 
and the keeping of accounts, from which 
the reader may select the ones he finds 
most suitable and helpful. 

This book is on the adult level and does 
not pretend to be adapted to high school 
use. Nevertheless it will be most useful 
as a reference book in the school library. 
Teachers will find it most significant as a 
guide for their personal financial life. It 
will be most suited to courses in personal 
finance in teacher training institutions. 


MEASURING FOR VOCATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS ABILITY—TENTH YEARBOOK, 
1937, by The Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, 1200 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 443 p. $2.50. 


A few more books of this type and 
business education will have carved its 
niche so deeply in human activity that 
there will be none to question its purpose. 
Editor Clinton A. Reed and his staff of 
assistants deserve well merited credit for 
preparing a yearbook which should be of 
unusual interest to classroom commercial 
teachers. 

There are two outstanding features that 
this book offers to business education. 
First, the attention that has been focused 
on the George-Deen Act and on vocational 
education has made business educators 
aware of the fact that they must give 
sreater consideration to the vocational ob- 
jective of commercial training and at the 
same time obtain the necessary recognition 
for the achievement. Certainly, this book 
strives to give both teacher and employer 
a more comprehensive picture of voca- 
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tional standards and the complex prob- 
lems involved in attaining them. 

Secondly, a very large percentage of the 
articles nave been written by teachers who 
have had success in actually applying in 
the classroom the ideas recommended. 
The directness and thoroughness with 
which the problems have been covered 
make them readable and hence of value. 
Too frequently new ideas on methodology 
have come from those who have lacked 
the opportunity to practice a theory before 
passing it on in the form of a recommen- 
dation. Though other yearbooks have 
served a very necessary and definite need, 
by intent, this book, perhaps, more nearly 
approaches the life of the typical class- 
room. 

The 1937 Yearbook is divided into three 
sections. Part | deals with “Measuring 
for Vocational Ability in the Field ot 
Business Education. Part II includes the 
papers presented at the conference which 
relate closely to the theme of the con- 
vention program but which were not pre- 
pared under the direction of the Joint 
Committce on Office Tests. Part IIT in- 
cludes other papers prepared for the con- 
vention which were not related to the 
major topic of the conference.” 

An innovation in the form of a large 
number of questions and answers on 
methodology, classroom technique, busi- 
ness programs, etc., should prove of real 
value. Ina relativ ely few pages the opin- 
ions of many people on various trouble- 
some questions were organized and tabu- 
lated in a most interesting and digestible 
manner. 

Were I asked to recommend a_ hand- 
Look for commercial teachers, this book 
undoubtedly would be among those first 
considered. 

—F. IW. Loso, Director of Business Edu- 
cation, Elisabeth, New Jersey. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR, by Ray Abrams, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 304 p. $1.40. 


This series of lessons has been planned 
with the commercial student in mind. The 
problems included involve “human  rela- 
tionships that will be met in initial clerical 
and selling positions.” 

The author believes that incidental train- 
ing for the initial job is not enough; the 
approach must be a definite, a positive 
one. Through a series of pupil activities 
the personal-relationship situations in busi- 
ness are presented. Dramatization is used 
to present some of them. The case-con- 
ference method is recommended for oth- 
ers and the situation then becomes the 
basis for group discussion. Projects for 
written lessons are also included, and a 
list of supplementary readings is pro- 
vided. 2 

Teachers w ho have the responsibility of 
preparing students for initial jobs will be 
interested in the variety of material made 
available by this textbook. 


CONSUMER GOODS, by Edward Reich and 
Carlton John Siegler, New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 526 p. $1.96. 


This is the first book of its kind in the 
field of merchandising for high school 
commercial courses in salesmanship, retail 
selling and marketing. Because it contains 
such a wealth of detailed information con- 
cerning all types of consumer goods from 
glass bricks and home insulation to the 
everyday necessities of life, it might best 
be used by seniors in the selling curricu- 
lum. 

The book is an encyclonedia of facts not 
only of value to young people as future 
consumers but also an education to them 
as future sales people in merchandise, its 
composition, history and uses.—IVard B. 
Gedne y, Central High School, Trenton, 
Nex Jersey. 


PROBLEMS IN RETAIL MERCHANDIS- 
ING, by John W. Wingate and Elmer 
O. Schaller, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 166 p. $1.75. 


In the operation of retail stores much 
emphasis has been given justly to prob- 
lems of store promotion and one is there- 
fore apt to overlook the equally urgent 
need for familiarity with concomitant 
arithmetical relationships. Arithmetic per 
se, being such a bugbear to the majority 
of humans and as such a veritable indict- 
ment of a namby-pamby public school 
system, its urgency manifests itself in 
daily retailing practice. Successful mer- 
chandisers are known to have made them- 
selves independent of slide rule, formula 
or rote. 

In Problems in Retail Merchandising 
Wingate and Schaller have designed typi- 
cal problems in actual store situations 
which represent fundamental mechanical 
tools, essential to the modern buyer or 
merchandise manager. For those already 
engaged in retailing and for those who 
contemplate the retail field as a career 
this book offers a grouping of problems 
that illustrate basic principles. While it 
does not profess to give a complete analy- 
sis of each solution, it does preface each 
group of problems with pertinent explan- 
atory comments as well as bibliographical 
references at end of each section suggest- 
ing readings for a more complete exposi- 
tion of related procedures. The problems 
are grouped in a definite sequence for 
purposes of study and cover such topics 
as determination of markups, application 
of these percentages in the pricing of 
goods, computation of profits, distribution 
and analysis of expenses, control of 
stocks in relation to sales from various 
detailed aspects and most important in 
merchandising practice, the analysis of 
departmental statistics for the determina- 
tion of weakness and subsequent reme- 
dial administration. 

Both authors are professors of retail- 
ing at New York University and as vet- 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Smith’s newly revised 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to © 


high school pupils in a way the pupils 
can understand. This book meets to- 
day’s requirements for an economics 


eran teachers of retailing have tested this 
material ine their graduate classes for 
several years. How well this book has 
been received is indicated by the fact 
that it is used today as text material by 
business. colleges in merchandising 
courses. It is especially recommended to 
prospective teachers of retailing who re- 
quire a succinct précis of representative 
problems. In fact some actual examples 
in this book have been used by the New 
York City Board of Education in making 
up their tests for teachers of merchan- 
dising subjects —M. D. Potter, School of 
Business of The College of the City of 
New York. 


_ ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING, by Dr. 


text, giving a complete and authentic | 


picture of conditions as they exist at 
the present time. Class-tested problems, 
topics for debate, new pictures and 


charts have been added to the 1938 | 


edition. 


* 


The secretarial student’s 


one-volume library .. . 


Hutchinson's 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Textbook Edition 
Available to Schools and 
Colleges only 


$2.80 


Compiled by an experienced secretary 
during years of active work with 
prominent executives and professional 
men all over the country, to provide 
students and secretaries with the hand- 
book of facts, procedures and methods 
that will give them sound training in 
secretarial technique. In addition to 
grammar, punctuation, etc., the book 
gives a wealth of useful data relating 
to diplomacy, efficiency, office proced- 
ure, legal matters, communication serv- 
ices, and tables and lists of many kinds. | 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


/ in the retail store. 


| selling floor. 
| pearance of the store, and the procedure | 
| in the receiving and marking room and 
| in the stockroom are described so that 


Paul H. Nystrom, New York: 
Ronald Press, 369 p. $2.40. 


Dr. Nystrom, author of such books on 
the collegiate or adult level as “Fashion 
Merchandising,” “Economics of Retail- 


The 


ing,” and “Economics of Fashion,” has — 


brought his wide retailing and marketing 
experience to bear in the present volume 
on the beginner in the retail business. 
Drawing upon his years of experience he | 
has prepared a text to be used in the | 
preparation of young people for a career | 
As such, the book is | 
particularly adaptable for use in high 
school courses in Retail Salesmanship. 


The first seven chapters of the book 
deal with such introductory material as 
the history of retailing, principles of store 
operation, business personality, and busi- 
ness manners. This part of the text will 
be found useful in introducing the student 
to the field of retailing as a whole. The 
next few chapters discuss in some detail, 
the other sections of the store besides the 
The importance of the ap- 


the prospective employee can get som’ 
idea of the vast machinery which has been 
set up to support the selling force in its 
work of serving the customer. 


The next nine chapters of the book are 
devoted to training the salesperson in his 
job of selling. Selling routines, psychol- 
ogy of salesmanship, knowledge of goods, 
suggestion selling, and difficult situations 
are some of the broad subjects discussed. 
The last chapter in the book, How to 
Get Ahead in the Retail Business, is of 
particular merit because it is of such 
broad application. What is said there can 


be interpreted in terms of any line of 
business, and it would be just as pertinent 
to success. A section of the book which 
will be of great value to teachers of the 
subject is Appendix B, written by Pro. 
fessor Nystrom and Mrs. Pauline Steffin, 
and devoted to a series of self-tests which 
cover fifteen different phases of the sales- 
person’s ability. This is a real contriby- 
tion to the field. 


The sections on personality, manners 
store procedures, and also many of the 
tests can be used by the teacher of Junior 
Business Training in her classes. The 
questions and the bibliography at ‘he end 
_ of each chapter will be found very help- 

ful in teaching the subject—Milto. Kapp- 
statter, Barringer Evening High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


New! Necessary! 
BUSINESS LAW 
for 


EVERYDAY USE 


This new book orientates for 
the high-school student a sub- 
ject of vital importance in his 
everyday life, both present and 
future. Unit organization. Ques- 
tion and answer approach. Lists 
of supplementary cases to pro- 
vide for teachers who prefer to 
present their subject by the 
“case” method alone, and also 
for individual differences. Lav- 
ishly illustrated with drawings of 
definite teaching value. 


Write for full information 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Ask for Information 


About Our New 


ELLIS VOCABULARY TYPING, 
revised and enlarged by Birch. 


ELLIS PROBLEMS IN COM- 
MERCIAL LAW, by Skar. 


ELLIS DICTATION, by Sardiga. 


Send 50c for Sample Copy 
of Dictation Book 


ELLIS PUBLISHING CO. 


Commercial Textbooks 
Battle Creek 


Michigan 


COURTESY BOOK 


by 
Horace J. Gardner and 
Patricia Farren 


This digest of etiquette for business colleges is the 
first published at ONE DOLLAR and covers personal 
neatness, table technique, clothes, art of conversation, 
courtesy code for special events, letter courtesy, office 
courtesy, worthwhile reference index for continued study, 
and, also, includes several chapters of interest and help 
for those who wish to develop poise and confidence. 
Ideal for Etiquette Clubs and English Classes. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Ask for a “Ten Days Approval’? Copy! 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Dept. HJG Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE VALUE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 
CAN BE DETERMINED BY WHAT IT WILL DO 


WILL 


CONTAINS 


WRITTEN 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


ECONOMICS 
BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


by 
DR. RUDOLF K. MICHELS 


Develop a correct conception of and an unbiased attitude 
toward today’s economic problems. 


Will insure independent thinking and will prepare for in- 
telligent citizenship. 

Will guarantee interest from the start through the medium 
of clear sentences, pertinent illustrations, and the easy style 
of the author. 

Will be for your class a text equalled by few and excelled 


by none as an impartial, practical, and up-to-the-minute 
treatment of recent social and business legislation. 


Will enable the teacher to dovetail the lesson assignments 
with current magazine articles on economic subjects. 


A treatment of all the basic principles and topics of eco- 
nomics, plus outstanding chapters on Labor Problems, Labor 
Legislation, Agricultural Problems, and Social Reform and 
Recent Legislation. These chapters carry interest to a peak, 
and are highlights of the course. The text also contains 
unique study outlines that are of great help to student and 
teacher. 


In 1937, and brings economic developments and statistics 
up to September, 1937. 


For secondary school students. Not a college text “written 
down.” 


By an author who is an active economics teacher. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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THE 
CHAMPION UNDERWOOD 
Only the Underwood offers this 
combination of outstanding type- 
writer features: Champion Key 
board, Touch Tuning, 
Typing, and Complete Keyboard 
Control. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned service facilities. 


typewriters 
must have the stamina of a work- 
horse and the flashing speed 
of a thoroughbred ...the sim- 
plicity and ease of a first primer, 
the ability to do a writing job 
that is a gem of uniformity. 

Underwood is proud of the 
fact that in American schools 


UNDERWOOD—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 


as in American business the 
Underwood is the first type- 
writer choice. There are almost 
as many Underwoods in schools 
as all other makes of type- 
writers combined. 

Choose the Underwood for 
speed, accuracy, durability, sim- 
plicity, ease of touch and top 


IN THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
ARE THE ROOTS OF 


WOOd: 


Copyright 1937, Underwood Biliott bisher Co, 


quality of work. Let students 
learn on the typewriter on 
which, eventually, they will earn. 


Telephone our nearest Branch 
for demonstration and trial. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters. .. Accounting Machines 

Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliote Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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